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FOREWORD 


The Vedie Index of Names and Subjects, by the late 
Professor A. A. Maodonell and Professor A. Berrie^e Keith, 
incorporates in dictionary form all the geographical information 
contained in the most ancient Sanskrit writings ; it is furnished 
with references to the works of the scholars of whose studies it 
has formed in some respects the culmination. 

For the Rdmdyava and the Mahd-Bhdrata the analyses of 
Professor Jacobi, with their useful indexes, had long l^en in 
the hands of students; and Sdrensens* Index to the Mahd- 
Bhdrata, now happily completed, had been since several years 
in progress. 

In the year 1904, Professor Rhys Davids had projected, as 
an item in ^ Indian Texts Series, a dictionary of Pali proper 
names, and a basis for such a work has been steadily con- 
structed in the indexes appended to the Pali Text Society’s 
Editions. It seems that there is now good hope that the 
volume will actually be achieved. But naturally the geogra- 
phical items will be scattered amid a mass of other subjects, 
and can hardly present a general view. Dr. Bimala Chum 
Law, to whom we owe so many investigations of early Indian 
conditions, and whose publication of a volume of Buddhistic 
Studies, by so many respected scholars, is in recent favourable 
memory, has had the idea of assembling the geographical and 
topographical information in a somewhat systematic exposition. 
At this point Dr. Law has avoided a danger. For he might 
have been tempted with the domain of cosmography, which 
in Indian conceptions, as we may see, for instance, in Professor 
Kirfel’s valuable work. Die Kosmographie der Inder, is so 
much mterwoven with geography, and which is not unre- 
presented in the Buddhist Pitakas. Instead he has adopted 
the practical distinction of the ‘ five Indies ’, which has respect- 
able authority in Sanskrit literature and is countenanced by the 
Chinese travellers in India. Under each division, he commences 
with a general description of the boundaries and larger divisions ; 
he continues in dictionary order with the minor subdivisions, 
towns, villages, etc., and proceeds similarly through the rivers, 
lakes, etc., and the mountains. In a concluding chapter he 
treats of Ceylon, Burma and other extra-India countries ; and 
an appendix discusses the import of the term caitya. Rein- 
forced with an adequate index, the brief treatise, which is 
furnished with references in detail, will serve an useful purpose. 
The localities mentioned in the P&li writings (even in the 
J&takas) belong for the most part to the real world; the cities 
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Foreword 


of fiotion, BO abundant in Sanskrit literature, appear but little, 
if at all. 

Sir Alexander Cunninghajn’s Andeid (hography of India is 
based chiefly upon the ChuieBe travellers, taken in conjunction 
with his own great arohseologioal discoveries and the informa- 
tion supplied by the Greeks. It is a critical study and work of 
research, following the lines of investigation started by Sir 
William Jones and continued through Lassen, Vivien de St. 
Martin and Stanislas Julian. There have been other means of 
approach to the historical geography of India, such as the early 
surveys, of which the most notable were those of Buchanan 
HamUton and Mackenzie, and which have culminated in the 
Imperial and Provincial Gazetteers, mines of information in 
detail. The surveys, however, like the statements of Musalman 
writers, are independent sources chiefly in regard to later times. 
For the early geography, since of Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsya and 
the Artha-^dstra, we have now full indexes, and but few minor 
Vedic works remain unexplored, while the Brahm! and Kharos- 
thi inscriptions are fully indexed, — the chief remaining desidera- 
tum would seem to be a collection of all the material contained 
m the texts of Sanskrit Buddhism and the earlier texts of the 
Jainas It may then bo possible to take seriously in hand the 
treatise on the geography of India which has so long been 
included in the design of the Encydopoedia of Indo- Aryan Re~ 
search. The Archaeological Department is constantly adducing 
in its reports and in the Epigraphia Indtca detailed knowledge 
of the most definite character in regard to both India proper 
and Burma, while for Further India in general we have the 
abundant harvest reaped by the French. Kashmir is in fortu- 
nate possession of the special memoir of Sir Aurel Stein, worked 
out in connection with its unique historical work, the Rdja- 
tarangiv^i. 

It may be stated that there is still room also for a compila- 
tion from the Purajias, such as was originally contemplated by 
Professor Rhys Davids, and also, we may add, from the in- 
numerable Mah&tmyas. But perhaps, as concerns the chief 
Pur&pas, Professor Kirfel’s before mentioned work has left little 
to be gleaned. 


Jviy, 1932. 


F. W. Thomas. 



PREFACE 


This treatise attempts for the first time at presenting a 
geographical picture of ancient India as can be drawn from the 
Pali Buddhist texts. I have embodied in it the researches 
of my predecessors in this line as far as they are necessary to 
construct the geography of the early Buddhists. History and 
Geography are so very allied that in many places 1 have found 
it necessary to put in important historical materials 
along with geographical information. 1 have derived much 
help from my previous publications, especially from my works 
on the Ksatriya Tribes. I have added an appendix on the 
Cetiya in the Buddhist Literature (published in the Geiger 
Ciommemoration Volume) which, 1 hope, will be found useml. 
I have spared no pains to make this monograph as exhaustive 
as possible. 1 shall consider my labour amply rewarded if it is 
of some use to scholars interested in ancient Indian history and 
geography. 

I am grateful to Dr. F. W. Thomas, C.I.E., M.A., Ph.D., 
F.B.A., for the trouble he has so kindly taken to read the book 
and contribute a foreword to it. 


B imala Chubn Law. 


43, Kailas Bose Street, 
Calcutta, August, 1932. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Sources. — P&U literature, in fact ancient literature of 
India is a vast treasure-house of information with regard to 
the geographical condition and situation of the numerous cities, 
countries, villages and other localities as well as of rivers, 
lakes, parks, forests, caityas, viharas, etc., of the vast con- 
tinent of India. It is not unoften that such geographical in- 
formation is supplemented by historical accounts of interest 
as well ; and when they are collated together, we have before 
us a picture of the entire country of the times of which this 
literature may be said to have a faithful record. Early Pftli 
literature is mainly canonical relating in most cases to rules 
and regulations of conduct of the monks of the Order as well 
as of the laity. Incidentally there are also Jatakas or birth- 
stones of the Buddha as well as many other anecdotes and 
narratives having obviously an aim or purpose. Texts or 
narratives of purely historical or geographical nature are thus 
altogether absent in the literature of the early Buddhists ; and 
whatever historical or geographical information can be gathered 
are mamly incidental and, therefore, more rehable. From a 
time when Indian history emerges from confusion and uncer- 
tainties of semi- historical legends and traditions to a more sure 
and definite historical plane, that is from about the time of the 
Buddha to about the time of Asoka the Great, the canonical 
literature of the early Buddhists is certainly the main, if not 
the only, source of all historical and geographical information 
of ancient India supplemented, however, by Jaina and Brah- 
manical sources, here and there. Thus, for the history of the 
rise and vicissitudes as well as for the geographical situation 
and other details of the Solasa Mahajanapadas, the sixteen 
Great states, the most important chapter of Indian history and 
geography before and about the time of the Buddha, the Pah 
Anguttara Nikaya is the mam and important source of infor- 
mation which, however, is supplemented by that contained in 
the Jaina Bhagavatl Sutra and in the Karnaparva of the Maha- 
bharata.^ Even for later periods when epigraphical and 
archaeological sources are abundant, and literary sources are 
mainly brahmanical or are derived from foreign treatises such 
as those of the Greek geographers and Chinese travellers, the 
importance of geographical information as supplied by P&li 
and Sanskrit Buddhist sources is considerable. The com- 
mentaries of Buddhaghosa and the Ceylonese chronicles — 
Dipavamsa and Mahavanisa — for instance, contain information 


1 Cf. PHAI., p. 60. 
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with regard to the contemporary geography of India whose 
valne can hardly be orereatimated. The non-oanonioal Pfili 
and Sanskrit Buddhist literature belong no doubt to a later 
date, but being mostly oommentaries on older texts, or treatises 
of a historical nature they speak of a time when Buddhism 
had just launched on its eventful career and was gradually 
gaining new converts and adherents. The information con- 
tained in them is, therefore, almost equally useful and trust- 
wor^iy. 

It has already been said that early Pali literature is mainly 
canonical. The huge bulk of texts included in it contains in 
each of them incidental references to cities and places in con- 
nection with the gradual spread of Buddhism maiidy within the 
borders of Majjhimadesa or the Middle Country and the locali- 
ties bordering it. For such information, the Vinaya Pitaka is 
a most important source and it is here perhaps for the first 
time that we find an accurate description of the four boundaries 
of the Madhyade^ as understood by the Buddhists of the 
time. No less important are the Digha, the Majjhima and the 
Anguttara Nikayas of the Suttapitaka wherefrom can be 
gleaned a systematic survey of the entire geographical knowledge 
of the Middle Country, as well as of some other localities of 
Northern and Southern India. The Jatakas also contain in- 
cidental references to places and localities which add to our 
geographical knowledge of Buddhist India. Such incidental 
references can also be found in almost each and every treatise, 
early or late, canonical or non-canonical. But of non-canonical 
literature which introduces us to important geographical notices, 
mention should be made of the Milindapafiho or the questions 
of King Mihnda, and the Mahavastu, a Buddhist Sanskrit work 
of great importance. Of later texts, the most important from 
our point of view are the commentaries of BudclhaghoBa and 
some of his colleagues. Mention must also be made of the two 
important Ceylonese Chronicles — the Dipavamsa and Maha- 
vamsa as well as the huge commentary literature of Ceylon and 
Burma. 

Other sources from which we can gather chips of informa- 
tion as to the geographical knowledge of the early Buddhists 
may be mentioned the inscriptions of Asoka and those at the 
Khandagiri and Udayagiri hills of Orissa. Coins too, some- 
times, enable us to locate a particular nation or tribe, as for 
example, the location of the kingdom of King Sivi of the Sivi 
Jfttaka has been determined by the discovery of some copper 
coins at N&gri, a small town 11 miles north of Chitor. 

Chinese Buddhist texts, especially the itineraries of travel- 
lers, though later in date, are of inestimable value as sources of 
the geography of Buddhist India. Of the various Chinese 
accounts, those of Song-yun and Hwiseng are short and des- 
cribe only a few pla^ of North-Western India. It-sing 
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who landed at T&mralipti (or modem Tamluk in Midnapur) in 
A.D. 673, gives us a more detailed account. He viaited N&land&, 
Qijihakuta, Buddhagay&, Kufilnagara, Kapilavaetu, 

Sftvatthl, Mpatana Migadftva and the Kukkutapabbata. But 
more important are the accounts of Fa-Hien and Yuan Ohwang. 
Fa-Hien entered India from the north-west (399-414 A.D.), 
toured all over northern India and left it at the port of Timra- 
lipti. Yuan Ohwang also covered the same tract (629-645 
A.D.), but his account is fuller and more exhaustive. The 
geographical notices of both the pilgrims are precise and de- 
finite, and for one who wants to get a correct and exhaustive 
idea of the geography of Northern India during the fourth and 
seventh centuries of the Christian era, they are, in fact the 
most important sources of information. But as we are here 
concerned with the geography primarily of the early Buddhists, 
we shall turn to them only when they would enable us and help 
us to explain earlier notices and information. 

It will be noticed that m the earlier canons and texts as 
well as in those later texts and canons that speak of earlier 
times, Majjhimadeda is the country par excellence that is 
elaborately noticed. Its towns and cities, parks and gardens, 
lakes and rivers have been mentioned time and again. Its 
villages have not even been neglected. Repetitions of the same 
information are often irritating and it seems that the Middle 
Country was almost exclusively the world in which the early 
Buddhists confined themselves. That was, in fact, what 
happened. It was in an eastern district of the Madhyadeia 
that Gotama became the Buddha, and the drama of his whole 
life was staged on the plains of the Middle Country. He travel- 
led independently or with his disciples from city to city, and 
village to village moving as if it were within a circumBCribed 
area. The demand near home was so great and msistent that 
he had no occasion during his life time to stir outside the limits 
of the Middle Country. And as early Buddhism is mainly 
concerned with his life and propagation of his teaching, early 
Buddhist literature, therefore, abounds with geographical in- 
formation mainly of the Maj jhimadeSa within the limits of which 
the first converts to the religion confined themselves. The 
border countries and kingdoms were undoubtedly known and 
were oftentimes visited by Buddhist monks, but those of the 
distant south or north or north-west seem to have been known 
only by names handed down to them by traditions. Thus the 
Mah&janapadas of Gandh&ra and Kamboja were known, but 
they hardly had any direct and detailed knowledge about them. 
Of the south, they hardly knew any country beyond Assaka, 
M&hissati (Avanti Dakshinapatha), Kalihga and Vidarbha. 
But with the progress of time as Buddhism spread itself beyond 
the boundaries of the Middle Country, and its priests and 
preachers were out for making new converts, their geographical 
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knowledge naturally expanded itself, and by the time Asoka 
became Emperor of almost the whole of India, it had come to 
embrace not only GandhAra and Kamboj on one side, and 
Pu^dra and KaMga on the other, but also the countries that 
later on came to be occupied by the Cheras, Cholas and FAp^yas. 
The position of the early Buddhists as regards their geographioal 
knowledge may thus be summarised: — they were primarily 
concerned with the Middle Country, the cradle of the Buddha 
and Buddhism, but even as early as the Buddha’s time they 
knew the entire tract of country from Gandhara-Kamboja to 
Vahga, Pundra and Kalihga on one side, and from Kadmir to 
Assaka, Vidarbha and Mahissati on the other. But knowledge 
of these outlying tracts of country were not as intimate, and 
they come to find mention in the earlier texts only when their 
incidental relations with the Middle Country are related or re- 
called. 

2. Buddhist Cofnception of India . — The Brahmanical con- 
ception of the world has been vaguely preserved m the Epics 
and the Puranas wherein the world is said to have consisted 
of seven concentric islands — Jambu, Saka, Kusa, Salmala, 
Kraunca, Gomeda, andPushkara — encircled by seven samudras, 
the order, however, varying in different sources. Of these seven 
islands, the Jambudvipa is the most alluded to in various 
sources and is the one which is generally identified with 
Bharatavar^a, or the Indian Peninsula. 

Jambudipa is one of the four Mahadipas or the four great 
continents including India. When opposed to Sihaladipa, 
Jambudipa means the contment of In^a as Childers points 
out (Pali Dictionary, p. 165). The ancient name of India 
according to the Chinese was shin-tuh or sindhu (Legge’s 
Fa-Hian, p. 26). Jambudipa is called a vana or forest.^ It is 
recorded in the Visuddhimagga that a single world-system is 
1,203,450 yojanas in length and breadth, and 3,610,350 yojanas 
in circumference Within this world-system lies this earth 
(Vasundhara) which is 24 nahutas* in thickness The wind- 
girt water flows 48 nahutas in thickness ; the wind climbs for 
ninety-six myriad yojanas unto the lower ether. The highest 
of the mountain peaks is the Sineru which sinks 84,000 yojanas 
in the great deep and ascends to the same height. The Sineru 
is compassed by seven celestial ranges named Yugandhara, 
Isadhara, Karavika, Sudassana, Nemindhara, Vinataka and 
Assakanna. The Himavfi is 500 yojanas in height and 3,000 
yojanas in length and breadth. It is crowned with 84,000 
peaks. The Jambudipa has been named after the Jambu tree 
which others name Naga (Vis. M., 1, pp. 205-206 ; cf . VT., 1, 
p. 127 and Asl., p. 298). Buddhaghosa points out that 


1 Papafioaafidazil, II, p. 423 (P.T.S.). 
t Nahutasten thousand. 
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Jambudlpa is 10,000 yojanas in extent and it is called mahfi 
or great (Smv., II, p. 429). Of these 10,000 yojanas, 4,000 
are, according to Spence Hardy, covered by the ocean, 3,000 
by the forest of the range of the Himalayan mountains and 

3.000 are inhabited by men (Manual of Buddhism, p. 4). 
He further points out that the five great rivers, (^angi, 
Yamun&, Aoiravatl, Sarabhu and Mahi, after watering Jambu- 
dlpa, fall into the sea (Ibid., p. 17). Jambudlpa has 500 
islands (Ibid., p. 449). In the earlier ages, there were 109,000 
kingdoms in Jambudlpa, in the middle ages, at one time, 

84.000 and at another, 63,000 ; and in more recent ages about 
a hundred. In the time of Gotama Buddha this continent 
contained 9,600,000 towns, 9,900,000 seaports, and 66 treasiue 
cities (Ibid., p. 4). The Digha Nikaya of the Suttapitaka 
narrates that the Exalted One, while relating the Cakkavattisl- 
hanada Suttanta, predicted thus : ‘ Jambudlpa will be mighty 
and prosperous, the villages, towns and royal cities will so 
close that a cock could fly from each one to the next.’ This 
Jambudlpa — one might think it a ‘Waveless Deep’ — will be 
pervaded by mankind even as a jungle is by reeds and rushes. 
In this Contment of India there will be 84,000 towns with Ketu- 
mati (Benares), the royal city, at their head (DN., Ill, p. 76). 
We learn from the Anguttara NikSya that in Jambudlpa trifl- 
mg in number are the pleasant parks, the pleasant groves, the 
pleasant grounds and lakes, while more numerous are the steep 
precipitous places, unfordable rivers, dense thickets of stakes 
and thorns and inaccessible mountains (Vol. I, p. 35). We are 
informed by the Papaficasudanl that gold is collected from the 
whole of Jambudlpa (II, p. 123). The Dipavamsa records that 
Asoka built 84,000 monasteries in 84,000 towns of Jambudlpa 
(p. 49). This IS supported by the Visuddhimagga which i states 
that Asoka, the Great King, put up 84,000 monasteries in the 
whole of Jambudlpa (Vol. 1, p. 201). 

The Milinda Pailho (p. 3) informs us that in Jambudlpa 
many arts and sciences were taught, e.g. the Sankhya, Yoga, 
Nyaya and Vaidesika systems of pMlosophy; arithmetic, 
music, medicine, the four Vedas, the Pur&l;^l.s and the Itihasas ; 
astronomy, magic, causation, and spells, the art of war; 
poetry and conveyancing. We learn from the commentary on 
the Therig&thS. that there were disputants here well versed in 
arts and sciences (P.T.6., p. 87)'. 

It is interesting to note that merchants made sea- voyages 
for trade from Jambudlpa.^ Once a dreadful famine visited it 
(Dh.C., Ill, pp. 368, 370 and 374). There were heretics and 
bhikkhuB here and the unruliness of the heretics was so very 
great that the bhikkhus stopped holding uposatha ceremony in 


1 Law, A study of tiis MahSvastu, p. 128. 
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Jambudipa for seven years (Mv., p. 51). The importance of 
Jambudipa is very great as it was often visited by Gautama 
Buddha besides Mahinda who paid a visit to it with an assemb- 
ly of bhikkhus (Dv., p. 65). The whole of Jambudipa was 
stirred up by SSnu, the only son of a female lay disoiple, who 
mastered the Tripitaka and lived one hundred and twenty 
years (Dh.C., IV, p. 25). The Kathavatthu informs us that the 
people of Jambudipa led a virtuous life (p. 99). There is a 
reference to the great Bo-tree at Jambudipa (Cv., Vol. I, 
p. 36). 

The Buddhist system includes Jambudvipa as one of the 
islands that comprise the world, but counts eight dvipas (in- 
stead of seven) and has different names for some of the samud- 
ras.^ The Jaina tradition has, however, new names for the 
several dvipas as well as for the samudras. The Bhuvanako^a 
section of the Markandeya, Matsya and Vayu Puranas as well 
as Bha^kar&o&rya and the Mahabh&rata allude to nine divisions 
of India. Of these nine dvipas eight have been shown to be 
divisions not of India proper, i.e. they are not so many provin- 
ces of India, but of Greater India and are islands and coun- 
tries that encircle the Indian Peninsula This Indian Peninsula 
is the ninth dvlpa which is girt by sea (sagara-samvritah) and 
is called Kumaiidvipa. This description of India is, however, 
unknown to Buddhist tradition. 

Early Buddhist sources are, however, silent about the size 
and shape of India, though the ancient Indians had a very 
accurate knowledge of the true shape and size of their country. 
Alexander’s informants gathered their knowledge from the 
people of the country, and described India as a rhomboid or 
unequal quadrilateral in shape, with the Indus on the west, the 
mountains on the north and the sea on the east and south ^ . 

At a somewhat later date the shape of India is described m the 
Mah&bharata as an equilateral triangle which was divided into 

four smaller equal triangles * Another description of India 

is that of the Navakhanda or nine divisions which was first 
described by the astronomers, Paraaara and Varahamihira, and 
was afterwards adopted by the authors of several of the 
Pur&nas.^ According to this description, India of the times had 
the shape of an eight-petalled lotus encircling a round central 
division. ‘ In the geography of Ptolemy, however, the true 
shape of India is completely distorted, and its most striking 
feature, the acute angle formed by the meeting of the two 
coasts of the Peninsula at Cape Comorin is changed to a single 


1 See Fullee’s Studi Italini di Filologis lado-Iranica, Vol. IV, pp. IS- 
IS. Also see J.R.A.S., 1902, p. 142 ; 1907, p. 42 and CAQl., Intro., 
p. XXXVl, and foot-note. 


S GAQl., App. I, pp. 749-764. 

8 GAQI., p. 2. 4 Ibid., p. 5. 


8 Ibid., pp. 0*7. 
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coast line mnning almost straight from the mouth of the Indus 
to the mouth of tCe Ganges.’ ^ For a Buddhist oonoeption of the 
shape of India, we have to turn to the Mah&govin^ Suttanta 
(DN., II, p. 235), and to the itinerary of Yuan Chwcmg, the 
celebrated Chinese traveller. The former authority states that 
the great earth (i.e. India) is broad on the north whereas in the 
south it is ‘ Sakatamukham,* i.e. has the form of the front 
portion of a cart, and is divided into seven equal parts. The 
description of the shape of India as given in the Mah&govinda 
Suttanta thus corresponds to a great extent to the actual shape 
of the country which is broad on the north having the Himalayas 
extending from east to west and ‘Sakatamukham’, i.e. 
triangular towards the south. The description of the shape as 
we read in the Mahagovinda Suttanta agrees wonderfully with 
that given by the Chinese author Fah-I^i-lih-to. According to 
him, the country in shape is broad towards the north and 
narrow towards the south, a description to which he humor- 
ously adds the ‘ people’s faces are of the same shape as the 
country ’ The next important information in this connection is 
derived from Yuan Chwang’s itinerary ; and it is interesting to 
compare his description with those just noted. He describes 
the shape of the country as a half-moon with the diameter or 
broadside to the north, and the narrow end to the south. This 
description, however, is just like what Yuan Chwang’s oonoeption 
could possibly be ; for he did not visit the south ; in fact, he 
hardly crossed the Vindhyas. His travels were thus mainly 
confined to the north of India which may be said to resemble a 
half-moon with the Vindhyas as its base and the Himalayas 
spreadmg its two arms on two sides as the diameter. 

3. Divisions of India . — Indian literature, whether Bud- 
dhist or Brahmanical, divides India into five traditional divi- 
sions. These five divisions are clearly stated in the K&vya- 
Mlm&msa (p. 93) : — 

‘ Tatra Baranasyft paratah purvadedah 
M&hismatyS< paratah Dakshin&pathah 
Devasabhayi. paratah paschatdesah 
Prithudakat paratah Uttar&pathah 
Vinasanapray&gayoh Ganga-Yamun&yosca 

antaram Antaravedl ’ 

To the east of BaranasI is the eastern country; to the 
south of M&hiematl is the Dakshio&patha or the Deccan; to 
the west of Devasabha (not yet identified) is the western 
country ; to the north of Prithudaka (modem Pehoa, about 14 
miles west of Thaneswar) is the Uttai&^tha or the northern 
country ; and the tract lying between Vinasana and Pray&ga, 


1 GAQI., p. 0. 

* Fa-Hiea^s travels— tosns. by 0. Beal, p. 36, note. 
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i.e. the oonfloenoe of the Yammi& and the Ganges, is called 
the Antaravedi. Bat when the Kayyainlm§>ms& says that the 
western boundary of the eastern country (Purvadeda) is Bena- 
res, it seems to extend the eastern boundary of Manu’s 
Madhyadela up to Benares. This is exactly what it should be. 
For, by the time when the Kayyamlm&msft came to be written 
the Aryans had already outstripped the older hmits of the 
Madhyade^ and Aryandom had extended up to Benares. In 
the Dharmasutras and Dharma^stras, Aryandom, i.e. Ary&- 
varta, is described to have extended from the region where the 
river Saraswatl disappears (i.e. the Vinasana of Manu and 
K&vyamimajhs&) in the west, to the Kalakavana or Black For- 
est (identified with a locality near Prayaga by S N. Majumdar ; 
see CAGI., Intro., p. xli, foot-note) in the east ; and from the 
Himalayas in the north to the PS,ripatra in the south. The 
Dharma^&stra of Manu calls the Aryavarta of the Sutras to be 
the Madhyade4a or the Middle Country and his boundaries 
of Aryandom are almost identical. Almost all Brahmanical 
sources give a description of Madhyade4a or Aryavarta, the 
most important division of India, but very few except the 
K&vyamlmamsa, as stated above, and the Bhuvanakosa 
section of the Purg.i;ias give any detail about the four remaining 
divisions of the country. And this is exactly the case with 
Buddhist sources as well. A detailed description of the Middle 
Country is as old as the Vinaya Pitaka as well as references to 
Majjhimadesa all over early Pali texts ; but an accurate des- 
cription of the other divisions of India is not found earlier than 
Yuan Chwang. The reason is not very far to seek. As with 
the Brahmanical Aryans, so with the Buddhists, Middle 
Country was the cradle on which they staged the entire drama 
of their career, and it is to the description and information of 
this tract of land (by whatever name they called it) that they 
bestowed all their care and attention. Outside the pale of 
Madhyade^ there were countries that were always looked 
down upon by the inhabitants of the favoured region. 

The five divisions as indicated in the Bhuvanako^a section 
of the Pur§>^aB are identical with those given in the K§.vyami- 
mSmsa. They are : (a) Madhyade^ (Central India), (6) Udicya 
(Northern India), (c) Pracya (Eastern India), (d) Dakshbiapatha 
(Deccan), and (e) Aparinta (Western India). The same division 
of the country into five provinces was adopted by the Chinese 
as well. * In the official records of the Thang dynasty in the 
seventh century, India is described as consisting of Five Divi- 
sions called ^e East, West, North, South and Central, which 
are usually styled the Five Indies.’ ^ Yuan Chwang also adopts 
the same divi^ns which Cunningham describes as follows * : — 


i GAOL, p. 11. 


I Ibid., pp. 18-14. 
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1 . Northern India ooxnprised the Pni^ab proper, inolading 
K&dmlr and the adjoining hill States, with the whole of eastern 
Afghanisthan beyond the Indus and the present Ois-Satlej 
States to the west of the Saraswatl river. 

2. Western India comprised Sindh and Western Bajputana 
with Cutch and Qujrat, and a portion of the adjoining coast on 
the lower course of the NarbadfL river. 

3. Central India comprised the whole of the Gan^tic 
provinces from Thanes war to the head of the Delta, emd from. 
the Himalaya mountains to the banks of the Narbad&. 

4. Eastern India comprised Assam and Bengal proper, 
including the whole of the delta of the Ganges together ^th 
Sambalpur, Orissa, and Ganjam. 

5. Southern India comprised the whole of the Peninsula 
from Nasik on the west and Ganjam on the east to Cape 
Kumar! (Comorin) on the south, including the modem dis- 
tricts of Berar and Telingana, Maharashtra and the Konkan, 
with the separate States of Hyderabad, Mysore, and Travanoore, 
or very nearly the whole of the Peninsula to the south of the 
NarbadS and the Mahanad! rivers. 

It is thus obvious that the Chinese system of five divisions 
was directly borrowed, as Cunningham rightly points out, from 
the Hindu Brahmanical system as described in the Purapas and 
the Kavyamimfimsa. The only difference is that the Antara- 
vedi of the Kavyamimamsa was replaced by the ' Middle Coun- 
try ’ (i.e. the Majjhimadesa of early Pali texts or Mid-India of 
the Chinese) which included the western portion of the Praoya 
country or Eastern India. 




CHAPTER I 

MAJ.IHIMADESA OR MIDDLE COUNTRY 


The boundaries of Majjhimadesa (Madhyadeda) or the 

„ , . Middle country have been referr^ to and 

oun ee. explained in both Brahmanical and Bud- 
dhist literature of an early date. Thus as early as the age of 
the Sutras, we find, in the Dharmasutra of Baudhayana, Aryl- 
varta or the country of the Aryans (which is practically identi- 
cal with the country later on known m Madhyadeda) described 
as lying to the east of the region where the river Baraswatl dis- 
appears, to the west of the Kalakavana or Black Forest (identi- 
fied with a tract somewhere near Prayaga)^, to the north of 
Parip&tra and to the south of the Himalayas The eastern 
boundary thus excluded not only the country now known as 
Bengal but also Bihar which in ancient days included the 
entu*e Magadha country, the land par excellence of the Buddha 
and Buddhism. The Dharmaiastra of Manu, however, calls 
the AryS/varta of the Sutras to be the Madhyadeda or Middle 
country. Thus, he defines it as extending from the Himalayas 
in the north to the Vmdhyas in the South, and from Vinasana 
(the place where the Saraswat! disappears) in the west to 
Prayaga in the east (Himavad-Vindhyayor-madhyam yat prfik 

vinasanad api pratyag-eva Prayag&6cha Madhyadedah ). 

The Kavyamimansa, as we have already seen, however, desig- 
nates the Aryavarta of the Sutras an4 Madhyadeda of Manu as 
Antarvedi (Vinasana Prayagayo^ Ganga-Yamunayodca antaram 
Antarvedl)^ which extends upto Benares in the east. The 
Kurma-bhivaga section of the Pura];^B, however, follows Manu 
in its desonption of the middle country. It is thus obvious 
that the eastern boundary of the Madhyadeda gradually 
expanded itself with the progress of time so as to include places 
that had lately acquired a sacredness within the Brahmanical 
fold. 

It has already been hinted at that the ancient Magadhan 
country including Benares and Bodh-gaya was the land par ex- 
ceUence of Buddhism and the Buddha. It was, therefore, quite 
in the logic of circumstanoes that Buddhist writers would ex- 
tend the eastern boundary of the Madhyadeda (Majjhimadesa) 
farther towards the east so as to include the Buddhist holy 
land. The boundaries of the Buddhist Majjhimadesa as given 


1 OAGI., Intro., pp. XLl, and xh f.n. I. 

2 BaudhSyana— 1, 1, 2. 9, etc. Alto see VaSifUia, I, 8. 
> K&vya-MimiiDBB, p. 93. 
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in the Mah&va^a (Vol. V, pp. 12-13) may be desoribed as hav- 
ing extended in the east to the town of Kajahgala^ beyond 
wMoh was the city of Mahasala ; in the south-east to the river 
Salalavatl (Sar&vati) in the south to the town of Sataka 9 ^ika ; 
in the west to the Br&hmapa district of Thuna ^ ; in the north to 
the Usiradhaja mountain.^ The Divyavadana (pp. 21-22) how- 
ever, extends the eastern boundary of Majjhimadesa still farther 
to the east so as to include Pundavardhana which in ancient 
times included Varendra — roughly identical with North Bengal. 
The other boundaries as given in the Divy&vad&na are identical 
with those as in the Mahavagga. The Majjhimadesa was 300 
yojanas in length, 250 yojanas in breadth, and 900 yojanas in 
circuit.* It is interesting to place side by side the extent of 
the entire Jambudipa of which Majjhimadesa was only a part. 
The Jambudipa acoordmg to the Sumahgalavilasini (II, p. 623) 
was 10,000 yojanas in extent, whereas Aparagoyana was 7,000 
yojanas (Dasa-sahassa-yojanappamS.nam Jambudipam, satta- 
yojana-sahassappamanazh Aparagoy&nam) . 

Of the sixteen Mahajanapadas that existed in India 


CountndB, towns, 
cities, etc. of Majjhi- 
madesa — 1. MahS- 
janapadas. 


during the days of the Buddha, as many 
as fourteen may be said to have been 
included in the Majjhimadesa. They are : 
(1) KasI, (2) Kosala, (3) Ahga, (4) Maga- 
dha, (o) Vajji, (6) Malla, (7) Cetiya (Cedi), 


1 Kajangala is identical with Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo of Yuan Chwang 
which lay at a distance of above 400 li east from OhampS (BhSgalpui) 
That Kajangala formed the eastern boundary of the Madhyadeia is also 
attested by the SumangalavilKainl (II, p. 429) 

* ‘ ThQna has not been identified by any scholar. As Yuan Chwang’s 
account makes Theuieswar the western -most country of the Buddhist 
Middle country, 1 prc^se to identify Thuna (or Sthuna ot DivySvadSna) 
with SthSnvIsvara ’ (CAGI., Intro., p xlui, f.n. 2). 

8 Usiradhaja may be said to be identical with Usiragin, a mountain 
to the north of Kankhal (Hardwar). lA., 1905, p. 179. 

4 Commentary on Jataka and SumangalavilSsini (Rhys Davids in 
J.R.A.S , 1904, p. 86). 

t The sixteen Mediftjanspadas are referred to m the AN. (Vol. I, 
p. 213; IV, pp. 262, 266, 2^). The Jama Bhagavati Sutra, however, 
gives a shghtly different list of them. They are : Anga, Banga, Magaha 
(Magadha), M^ays, Mftlava, Accha, Vacoha, Kocohaha, Pfidha, (Papdya 7) 
LAdha (Rfidha), Bajji (Vajji), Moh, Kftsf, Kosala, Avaha, and Sambhut- 
tara (Suhmottara 7). *lt will be seen that Anga, Magadha, Vatsa, Vajji, 
KAsi and Kosala are common to both the lists. MAlava of the Bhagavati 
18 probably identical with Avanti of the Anguttara. Moli is pr^ably 
a corruption of Malla. The other states mentioned in the Bhagavati are 
new, and mdicate a knowledge of the far east and the far south of India. 
The more extended horizon of the Bhagavati clearly proves that its list is 
later than the one given in the Buddhist Anguttara.’ (PHAI., p. 60.) 

'Hiere is, however, also an epic account of the Majjhimadesa. An 
interesting account of the tribal charaotenstics of the peoples of different 
janapadas is given in the Karpapwa of the MahAbhArata There the 
following tribM are mentioned to have been inhabitants of their respect- 
ive janapadas named after them: the Kauravas, the PafiohAlas, the 
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(8) VaniBa (Vatsa), (9) Kuru, (10) PafiohS.la, (11) Maooha (Mat- 
sya), (12) Surasena, (13) Assaka and (14) Avanti.^ Gandhara 
and Kamboj, the two remaining countries, may be said to have 
been located in Uttar&patha or the Northern division. 

In the Ahguttara Nikftya Kasl is included in the list of 
^ . sixteen MahS^janapadas (AN., 1, p. 213 ; 

IV, pp. 262 , 256, 260). Its capital was 
B&ranasi (mod. Benares) which had other names as well, viz. 
Sunmdhana, Sudassaiia, Brahmavaddhana, Pupphavatl, Ramma 
(Jat., IV, pp. 119-120) and Molin! (jat., IV, p. 16). The extent 
of the city is mentioned as 12yojanas (Jat., VI, p. 160) whereas 
Mithila and Indapatta were each only seven leagues in extent. 

Before the time of the Buddha, Kas! ‘ was a great political 
power. Its kings from time to time fought with the Kosalan 
kings. Sometimes Kasi extended its suzerain power over 
Kosala and sometimes Kosala conquered Kasl. But on the 
whole it appears that before the Buddha’s time Kasl was the 
most powerful kingdom in the whole of northern India (Jftt., 
Ill, pp. 116 ff.; VT., pt. II, pp. 30 ff.; Jat., I,pp. 262 fif.). 
But in the time of the Buddha, Kasi lost its political power. 
It was incorporated sometime into the Kosalan kingdom and 
sometime into the Magadhan kmgdom. There were fierce 
fights between Pasenadi, king of Kosala, and Ajatasattu, 
Kmg of Magadha, regarding the possession of K&sl. Kasl was 
finally conquered and incorporated into the Magadha kingdom 
when Aj&tasattu defeated the Kosalans and became the most 
powerfrd king of Northern India. (SN., I, pp. 82-86.) 

In the Buddhist world, Kapiiavatthu, B&ranasi and Kusl- 
nara were the four places of pilgrimage (Digha, Vol. II, Mahftpa- 
rinibbS^na Suttanta). It was at Benares that the Buddha gave 
his first discourse on the Dhammacakka or the wheel of Law 
(MN.,Vol. I, pp. 170 ff,; Cf. SN., V, pp. 420ff. ; KV., pp. 97,669). 

Salvcks, the Matsyas, the Naimishas, the Chedis, the SGraaenas, the Maga- 
dhas, the Koseilas, the Angas, the Qaadhetrvas and the Madrakaa. 

The Janavasabha Suttanta (DN, 11 ) refers to the following jana- 
padas: Kasi-Kosala, Vajji-Malla, Ceti-Vamsa, Kuru-PafichSla and 
Maooha-Surasena The Indriya J&taka (Jftt, 111, p. 463) refers to the 
following janapadas : — Surattha (Surat), LambacGlaka, Avanti, DakshipS- 
patha, Dapt^aka forest, Kumbhavatinagara, and the hill tract of Arafi- 
jara in the Majjhimapadeaa. 

1 Strictly speaking Assaka at least, if not Avanti, as referred to in 
the early Buddhist texts, should be considered as situated in the Dak- 
khipftpatha or the Deccan for both the settlements that are found men- 
tioned in Buddhist sources lay outside the borders of the Madhyadefta. 

* The earliest mention of the KSafs as a tribe seems to be met with 
in the Paippedftda reooision of the Atharva Veda. The city of Kftd is 
stated in the Brfthmapas to have been situated on the Varapftvati river 
(CHI., p. 117). According to the Rftmftyapa, Kfta was a kingdom while 
PraySga with the country around was stUl a forest (Adikftpda, Xll, 20). 
In the VByu PurSna, the kmgdom of Kfta is stated to have extended up- 
to the river Qomatl. 
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The Buddha met an A jivika named Upaka on his way to Benares 
to preach the wheel of Law at Isipatana Migad&ya (Therl QC., 
p. 220). He reached Benares after crossing the Ganges at 
Prayfiga direct from Veranj& The Buddha spent a great part 
of his life at Benares. Here he deHyered some of the most 
important discourses and converted many people (AN., Vol. I, 
pp. 110 ff., pp. 279-280; Ibid., Ill, pp. 320-322, pp. 392 fE., pp. 
399 ff. ; SN., I, pp. 105-106 ; VT., I, pp. 102-108, pp. 110-112). 

Benares was a great centre of industry, trade, etc. There 
existed trade relations between Benares and SAvatthi (Dh. C., 
Ill, p. 429) and between Benares and Taxila (Ibid., 1, p. 123). 
The people of Benares used to go to Taxila. We read in the 
Susima JStaka that a certain youth of Benares went to Taxila, 
two thousand leagues away from the former, to learn the 
* hatthi-sutta * (J&t., U, p. 47). We know from the Bhoj§>janiya 
Jataka (No. 23) that ‘ all the kings round coveted the kingdom 
of Benares.* 

Kosala is mentioned in the Anguttara Nik3<ya as one of the 
^ . sixteen Mahajanapadas. The Dlgha 

Nik&ya (I, p. 103) and the Sumahgala- 
vilasinl (I, pp. 244-45) tell us ^at PokkharaBS,di, a famous 
brahmana teacher of Kosala, lived at Ukkatthanagara which 
had been given to him by Kmg Pasenadi. 

The Samyutta Nikaya (I, pp. 70-97) gives us much infor- 
mation about Kosala and its king Pasenadi. We are told that 
Pasenadi fought many battles with the Magadhan King, 
Ajatasattu. In the end, however, there was a conciliation 
between the two kings. 

The Buddha spent much of his time at Savatthi, the 
capital of Kosala, and most of his sermons were delivered there. 
The story of the conversion of the Kosalans to the Buddhist 
faith is related in some detail. In course of his journey over 
northern India, Buddha reached Kosala and went to Sala, 
a br&hma^ village of Kosala. There the Buddha delivered a 
series of sermons and the brahmin householders were converted 
to the new faith (MN., I, pp. 286 flE.). The Buddha also con- 
verted the brahmins of Nagaravinda, a brahmana village of 
Kosala (Ibid., Ill, pp. 290 €E.). He went to the Mallas, Vajjis, 
Kasis and Magadhas from Kosala (SN., V, p. 349). Once he 
went to Venagapura, a br&hmana village of Kosala, and con- 
verted the brahmaijia householders of the village (AN., 1, 
pp. 180 ff.)« In the ParS.yapavagga of the Sutta Ni^ta 
(pp. 190-192), we are told that a teacher of Kosala named 
&varl went from Kosala to Dakkhi^&patha. There in the 
kingdom of Assaka, near the lake, he built a hermitage on the 
bank of the river Clod&varl. We are further told that B&varl 


1 Samantapiflldiks, I, p. 201. 
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and a certain br&hmai^a went to the Buddha who was then in 
Kodala in order to have their dispute settled by the Blessed 
One. 

Kosala had matrimonial alliances with neighbouring powers. 
In Jataka (111, pp. 211-213) we are told that D!gh3.vu or 
DighAyu, a prince of Kosala, married a daughter of the king of 
Benares. In Jataka (II, p. 237 and IV, pp. 342 ff.) we find 
that Mah§.kosala, father of King Pasenadi of Kosala, gave his 
daughter in marriage to King Bimbis&ra of Magana. The 
pin-money was the village of KasI 3 delding a revenue of a 
hundred thousand for bath and perfume. The Kosala Samyutta 
(SN., I, pp. 82-85) and a jataka story (Jat., IV, pp. 342 ff,) 
tell us that there took place many a fierce fight between the 
sons of Mahakosala and Bimbisara, Pasenadi and Ajatasattu 
respectively. But the two kings came into a sort of agreement. 
Ajatasattu married Vajira, daughter of Pasenadi, and got 
possession of Kasi. 

In the north the Kosala country included the region 
occupied by the ^akyas of Kapilavastu. Mutual jealousies 
sometimes led to war between the two countries. Thus we are 
told that the Sakyas became the vassals of King Pasenadi 
of Kosala (DB., pt. Ill, p. 80).^ 

The capital cities of Kosala were S&vatthi and Saketa. 
But from the Epics and some Buddhist works Ayodhya seems 
to have been the earliest capital, and Saketa the next. In 
Buddha’s time, AyodhyS, had sunk to the level of an unimport- 
ant town (Buddhist India, p. 34), but Saketa and SavatthI 
(Sravasti) ^ were two of the six great cities of India (MahSpari- 
nibbana Sutta, S.B.E., XI, p. 99). Ayodhya or Oudh was a 
town on the river Saraju. Some think that S5.keta and Ayod- 
hya were identical, but Prof. Rhys Davids has been successful 
to point out that both cities were existing in the Buddha’s 
time. Besides Saketa and SavatthI, there were other minor 
towns like Setavya (PaySsi Suttanta) and Ukkattha (Ambattha 
Sutta) included in Kosala proxier. Some hold that S&vatthl was 
so called because it was resid^ in by the sage SavatthI. But in 
the Papafica-sudanI (I, p. 59), we find a different explanation. 
The city is said to have contained everything required by human 
beings. Hence the city is called SavatthI (sabbam + atthi). 

1 The Sutta NipSte^ however, definitely includes the territory of the 
d&kyas of Kapilavastu within the kingdom of Kosala. There-m (S.B.B., 
X, Part II, 67-68) Buddha says, * just beside Himavanta there lives a 
people endowed with the power of wealth, the inhabitants of Kosala. 
They are Adicchaa (belongmg to Adityo family) by family, dakiyas by 
birth. .....’ The Majjhima Nik&ya (11, 124) too is definite on this 

point. There-in Pasen^i is recorded to have said, ' Bhagavft pi Khattiyo, 
aham pi Khattiyo, BhagavS pi Koaalako, aham p% Koaaldko \ 

s SKvatthf is identioal with the great mined city on the south bank of 
the Rlpti called Saheth-Maheth. 
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The J&taka stories (Jfit., VI, p. 68 ; IV, pp. 144 £F. and 236 ff.) 
speak of the wealth and glory of Savatthl. It was at Savatthl 
that the Buddha permitted the womenfolk to enter the Bud- 
dhist Samgha (MN., Ill, pp. 270 fi.). An&thapindika, the great 
merchant, and Vis&kh§. Migaramata, the most liberal hearted of 
ladies about whom Buddhist literature speaks so much, were 
inhabitants of Savatthi. 

Savatthl contributed a good number of the bhikkhus and 
bhikkhunis who were of great fame and honour * Pat3.cara 
(Dh. C., II, pp. 260 fif.), KisagotamI (Ibid., II, pp. 270 ff.), Nanda, 
the son of MahfipajS.pati Gotam! (Ibid., I, pp. 115 ff.), Kahkhare- 
vata, the chief of the Bhikkhus, practising jhana (Pss. B.. p. 7) 
and Sumani., sister of Mahakosala (Pss. S., pp. 19-20). 

Among other towns in the Kosala country may be men- 
tioned, besides already noted, Dandakappaka (AN., Ill, pp. 
402 fip.), Nalakapana (Ibid., V, pp. 122 fi.), Pahkadha (Ibid., I, 
p. 236), and a village named Toranavatthu between Savatthi and 
Saketa (SN., IV, pp. 374 fi.). The Palasavana was at Nalaka- 
pana. The Vinaya Texts tell us (pt. I, pp. 220-221) that the 
road from Saketa to Savatthi was haunted by robbers. 

The ancient Kosala kingdom was divided into two great 
divisions, the river Sarayu serving as the wedge between the 
two ; that to the north was called Uttara Kosala, and the one 
to the south was called Dak^ina Kosala. 

The Kingdom of Ahga has been frequently referred to in 
Pali literature. Its capital Campa was 
situated on the river (mod. Chandan) of 
the same name (Jataka 506) and the Ganges,^ at a distance of 
60 yojanas from MithUa (Jat., VI, p 32). Anga proper of 
the Epics comprised the modem districts of Bhagalpur and 
Monghyr and extended northwards up to the river Kosi. The 
Ahga ^ngdom at one time included Magadha and probably 
extended to the shores of the sea. The Vidhura Pandita 
J&taka (Jfi>t., No. 545) describes Rajagaha as a city of Ahga. 
The actual site of Campa, the ancient capital of Ahga, is pro- 
bably marked by two vdlages Campanagara and Campapura 
that still exist near Bhagalpur. The ancient name of Campi. 
was probably MSlinl or Mfilina^ as stated in the Mahft- 
bhfi.rata, the Purapas, and the Harivamda. The Maha- 
janaka Jataka (No. 539) refers to the gate, watch-tower and 
walls of Campi. which, according to the Mahiparinibbina 
Butta, was one of the six great cities of India. Another Jataka 
(Jit., VI, 539) seems to record that Campi gradually increased 
in wealth and traders sailed from her banks to Suvanpabhumi 
(Lower Burma) for trading purposes. It is not at all impro- 


1 Watters, Yuan Chwang, 11, 181 ; Dko., II, 2. 

2 Campasya tu puri GaxnpS YS Mftlinyabhavat purft, Mbh., XII, 5, 6-7 ; 
Matsya, 48, 97 ; VSyu, 99, 106-06; Hv.. 32, 40. 
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bable that emigrants from this city were responsible for naming 
and establishing the great settlement of the same name in 
Cochin-China in South-East Asia.* 

In the Ahguttara Nikfiya, Ahga is mentioned as one of the 
sixteen Mah&janapadas. The Vinayapitaka (Vol. 1, p. 179) 
tells us that there were 80,000 villages in the kingdom of Ahga, 
and CampS. was one of them. In the Samyutta Nikaya (pt. V, 
p. 225) we find mention of the town of Apana in Ahga. In the 
Mahagovinda Suttanta (BN., II, p. 235) we find that Maha- 
govinda built the city of Campa.® The same Suttanta also tells 
us that India was then divided into seven political divisions. 
The seven kingdoms with their capitals are named below : — 


(1) Kalihga 

(2) Assaka 

(3) Avanti 

(4) Sovira 

(5) Videha 

(6) Ahga 

(7) Kasi 


capital Dantapura 
„ Potana 
„ Mahissatl 
„ Roruka 
,, Mithila 
,, CampS 
,, BarSnas! 


Before the time of the Buddha, Ahga was a powerful 
kingdom. We are told in one of the Jatalms (JSt., VI, p. 272) 
that Magadha was once under the sway of Ahgaraja. We 
are informed by the Jataka book that there was a river 
between Anga and Magadha which was inhabited by a 
Naga-raja who helped the Magadhan king to defeat and kill 
the Ahga- raja and to bring Ahga under his sway. In 
one of the Jatakas (Jat., V, pp. 312-316), it is stated that 
King Manoja of Brahmavaddhana (another name of Benares) 
conquered Anga and Magadha. In Buddha’s time Ahga lost 
her political power for ever. During this period Ahga and 
Magadha were constantly at war (Jat., IV, pp. 454-65). The 
Anga country became subject to Seniya Bimbisara. This is 
clearly proved by the fact that a certain brahmin named 
Sonadanda with whom the Buddha had a discussion on the 
subject of caste, lived at CampS. on the grant made by King 
Bimbisara and used to enjoy the revenues of the town which 
was given to him by the King (BN., Vol. I, p. 111). 

In the Sumahgalavilasini (pt. I, p. 279) we find mention 
of a tank called GaggarapokkharanI dug by the queen Gaggara 
of Campa. From the Sonadap<^a Suttanta (BN., Vol. I) we 


1 lA., VI, 229; It-amg, 68; Nundolal Dey, Notes oa Ano. Anga, 
J.A.S B.. 1914. 

s The Mahfibh&rata, however, tells us that Anga was so called after 
its king Anga (Adiparva, CIV., 4179 ft.) who seems to be identical with 
Anga Vairooani mention^ in the Aitcu«ya BrShmana (VIll, 4 , 22) The 
Rftmfiyaua says that ahga or body of the love-god K&ma was consumed 
here and the country was, therefore, called Ahga (cf. CAGI., Notes, 
p. 722). 
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know that the Buddha with a large company of bhikkhud went 
to Campa in the Ahga country and dwelt there on the bank of 
the GaggarS. The Vinaya Pitaka (Vol. I, pp. 312-315) gives 
us to know of Gautama’s activities in Ahga and Campa. From 
the Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. I, pp. 271 ff.) we know that the 
Buddha while dwelling among the Ahgas in a city named 
Assapura in the kingdom of Ahga preached the Mahaassapura 
Suttanta to the bhikkhus, and on another occasion the Blessed 
One delivered the Culla-assapura suttanta to the bhikkhus 
(MN., I, pp. 281 ff.). It is said in the Nidanakatha (J&t., I, 
p. 87) that many sons of the householders of Ahga and Magadha 
followed the Buddha in course of his journey from Rajagaha to 
Kapilavatthu. One of the Jatakas (Jat., VI, p. 266) tells us that 
from the Himalaya sages came to the city of Kala- Campa in 
the kingdom of Ahga to enjoy cooked food. In the Dhamma- 
pada Atthakatha (Vol. Ill, pp. 241 ff.) we find that the 
chaplain of King Mahakosala, father of Pasenadi-Kosala, named 
Aggidatta gave up household life and lived in the midst of 
Ahga-Magadha and Kuru country, and the people of Ahga- 
Magadha used to offer charities to Aggidatta and Ms disciples. 

Ahga was a prosperous country containing many merchants 
(W. C., p. 337). It is evident from the Vimanavatthu Com- 
mentary that the people of Ahga used to go to trade with many 
caravans fuU of merchandise to Sindhu-Soviradesa. They had 
to pass through a desert and once they lost their way but were 
afterwards saved by a god (p. 332). At the time of the 
Buddha, Campa, accordmg to the Digha Nikaya, was a big 
town and not a village, and the Master was requested by 
Ananda to obtain Parinirvana in one of the big cities, e.g. 
Campa, Rajagaha (DN., II, 146). 

Campa was once ruled by Asoka’s son, Mahinda, his sons 
and grandsons (Dip., p. 28). It was at Campa that the Buddha 
prescribed the use of slippers by the Bhikkhus (VP., 1, 179 foil.). 
The Digha Nikfiya of the Sutta Pitaka informs us that the 
Blessed One was sojourning amongst the Angas and went to 
Campa and took his abode in a vihara on the bank of the tank 
Gaggara (DN., I, pp. Ill ff.). 

The Buddha was, according to the Majjhima Nikaya (I, pp. 
271 ff.), once dweUing among the Angas in a city named Assa- 
pura in the kingdom of Ahga. Many sons of householders of 
Ahga and Magadha followed the Buddha in course of hie journey 
from R&jagaha to Kapilavastu. They all were his disciples 
(J&t., 1, Nid&nakatha, p. 87). 

Early P&li literature abounds in information about the 
Magadha country, its people, and its an- 
^ cient capital Giribbaja. Magadha rough- 

ly corresponds to the modem Patna and Gaya districts of 
Bihar. Its earliest capital was Girivraja, or old B&jagriha, 
near B&jgir among the hills near Gayft. The Mah&vagga 
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calls it Giribbaja of the Magadhas in order to distinguish 
it from other cities of the same name (Of. Girivraja in 
Kekaya)^. Giribbaja seems to have other and perhaps older 
names. The K&m&yana tells us that the city was known by 
the name of Vasumatl (I, 32.7). The Mah&bh&rata seems to 
record that Girivraja was also called Barhadrathapura (11, 24- 
44) as well as M&gadhapura (11, 20, 30) and that M&gadhapura 
was a well-fortified city being protected by five hills (puram 
durSdharsham samantatah). Other names recorded in the 
Mahabharata are Varaha, Vrishabha, Rishigiri, and Caityaka.‘ 
There is, however, another name, Bimbisarapuri, by which 
Indian Buddhist writers designated the city.^ The life of 
Yuan Chwang (p 113) mentions still another name, Kusag&ra- 
pura.* The statement of the Mah&bharata that Girivraja was 
protected by five hills is strikingly confirmed by the Vim§.na- 
vatthu commentary (p. 82) in which we read that the city of 
Giribbaja was encircled by the mountains Isigili, Vepulla, 
Vebhara, Pandava and Gijjhakuta. The Vinaya Pitaka (Vol. I, 
p. 29) tells us that Magadha comprised eighty thousand villages 
all of which were under the sway of King Bimbisara. The 
same work informs us that the river Tapoda flowed by this an- 
cient city (VP., IV, pp. 116-117). In the Majjhima Nik&ya 
(Vol. I, pp. 166-67) we find that Senanigama, one of the 
villages of Magadha, was a very nice place having a beautiful 
forest and a river with transparent water. The Samyutta 
Nikaya (Vol. I, pp. 172-73) tells us of the brShmana village of 
Ekanala where a brahmana named Bharadvaja lived. The 
Brahmana was converted by the Buddha. The same Nikftya 
tells us of Nalakagama in Magadha where Sariputta delivered 
a discourse on nibbana to a wandering ascetic named Jambu- 
khadaka (Sam. IV, pp. 251-260). In the Digha Nikaya (I, pp. 
127 if.) we find mention of a brahmin village of Khanumata in 
the territory of Magadha. In the Dhammapadatthakatha 
(Vol. Ill, pp. 439-40) it is related that once the Buddha while 
staying at Bajagaha informed King Bimbisara of Magadha 
that he would pay a visit to Vesali. Bimbis&ra prepared a 
road for the Buddha, and caused the ground from RSjagaha to 
the Ganges, a distance of 5 leagues to be made smooth, and 
erected a rest house at the end of each league. From the 

1 PHAI, p. 70. * PHAI, p. 70 

8 B. C. Law, The Life and Work oi Buddhaghosa, p. 87 n. 

^ Rg Veda mentionB a territoiy called KIkata ruled by a chieftain 
named Pramaganda. In later works KIkata has been alluded to aa 
identical with Magadha (Cf AbUdhBna-ChintBmanl, ‘KikaW Magadh&h- 
vayBh’ also BhSgavata Pur&nah, 1. 8, 24; and dridhara. 'Kikatal> GayS- 
pradeiab). In Vedic, BrShmapa and SQtra periods, Magadha was consi- 
dered to have been outside the pede of Aryan and Brahmanioal culture 
and was, therefore, looked down upon by Brahmanioal writers. But 
Magadha was the ^ddhist holy land, and has always been included in 
the Madhyade^a. 
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MahSvastu (Le Mah&vastu, Ed. by Senart, Vol. I, pp. 253 £F.) 
we know also of Buddha’s journey from E&jagriha to Ves&ll. 
We are told that King Bimbisara had the road all the way 
from R&jagaha to the Ganges decorated with flags and gar- 
lands, and that the Licohavis too had decorated the road from 
the Ganges to Vesall. In the Divyavad&na (p. 55) we find the 
Buddha saying to the Bhikkhus that in order to go to Bajagaha 
from Savatthl one should cross the Ganges by boats kept either 
by King Aj9.tasattu or by the Licchavis of Ves3.ll. These state- 
ments from various sources show that the Ganges formed the 
boundary between the Kingdom of Magadha and the republi- 
can country of the Licohavis, and that both the Magadhas and 
the Licohavis had equal rights over the river Ganges. In the 
Campeyya Jataka (Jat., IV, p. 464) we find that the river 
Campa flowed between Anga and Magadha forming the bound- 
ary between the two kingdoms. 

The two kingdoms of Anga and Magadha were engaged in 
battles from time to time (Jat , IV, pp. 454-55). In a Jataka 
story (Ja,t., V, pp. 316 foil.) it is stated that once the King of 
Benares conquered both Anga and Magadha. In another 
Jataka story (Jat., VI, p. 272) it is said that the Magadha king- 
dom once came under the suzerainty of Anga. The Mahavag- 
ga (S.B.E., XVII, p. I) offers a reasonable evidence to prove 
that the kingdom of Anga came under Bimbisava’s sway.^ 
The Sona-danda Suttanta (Digha, Vol. I) also proves the same 
thing. The Kosala Samyutta (SN., I, pp. 83-85) gives an 
account of a war between Pasenadi of Kosala and Ajatasattu 
of Magadha. In the end Ajatasattu succeeded in extending 
his sway over Kosala with the help of the Licohavis. Magadha 
during the reign of Ajatasattu came into conflict also with 
Vesall of the Vajjis. Preliminaries to this struggle are described 
in the Mahavagga and the Mahaparinibb3na Suttanta as well as 
in the Nirayavall Sutta of the Jains With Bimbisara and 
Ajatasattu Magadha rose to such eminence that centuries later 
till Asoka’s Kalinga war, the history of Northern India is prac- 
tically the history of Magadha. 

Magadha wets an important centre of Buddhism. Accord- 
ing to the Kath3vatthu account (I, p. 89) Sariputta and Mog- 
gall&na were converted by the Buddha to his faith while the 
latter was in Magadha. The Samantapasadika (I, p. 63) tells 
us that the missionaries who visited various places to preach the 
dhamma of Asoka were almost all natives of Magadha. 

In Asoka’s time the capital of the Magadhan kingdom 
was Pataliputta (the older P3talig3ma where the ministers of 


1 We leam from Jama sources (Hemachandra, the author of Sthavirfi- 
vali ; cf. also the Bhagavatl Sdtra and the Nirayfivall SQtra) that Anga 
was governed as a separate province under a Magadhan pnnoe with 
Oampfi aa ita capital. 
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Ajatasattu built a fort to repel the Vajjis — DN., II, 86). In 
the Samanta-P&sadika (I, p. 52) we find that Asoka’s income 
from the four gates of the city of Pataliputta was 400,000 
kahSpanas daily, and in the SabhS. or Council he used to get 
100,(X)0 kah&panas daily. 

Pali literature, however, contains numerous references to 
Rajagaha,^ the ancient capital of Magadha. In the Samyutta 
(Vol. II, pp. 191-92) it is stated that the Vepullapabbata which 
was formerly called the Vankakapabbata was one of the hills 
surrounding R§.jagaha. People could get up to its summit in 
three days. It was also called Supana. 

In the Vinaya Pitaka we are told that from Rajagaha a 
road lay to Andhakavinda which was once visited by 600 carts 
all full of pots of sugar (II, p. 93). Bimbisara’s court-physician 
Jivaka is referred to as an inhabitant of this place (VP., II, pp. 
184-85). But his birth place was Magadha whose rice fields 
are described to have been divided into short pieces, and in 
rows, and by outside boundaries and by cross boundaries 
(Vinaya Texts, II, pp. 207-208). Jivaka was, however, 
educated at Taxila (Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., II, p. 174). Rajagaha 
had a gate which used to be closed in the evening, and nobody, 
not even the King was allowed to enter the city after that (VP., 
IV, pp. 116-117). The city had a fort which was once repaired 
by Vassakara, the minister of Ajatasattu. Veluvana, the bam- 
boo park of Rajagaha has often been referred to as a residence 
of the Master. Kalandakamvapa has also been referred to as 
another residence of the Master. In the 11th Khandhaka of 
the Cullavagga, there is an important reference to the Council 
of Rajagaha (VT., pt. III). 

Magadha during the early Buddhist period was an import- 
ant political and commercial centre and people from all parts of 
northern India flocked to the country in the wake of commerce 
and other pursuits. Stories of traders and merchants passing 
through or residing at the capital city are too numerous to 
recount. Magadha maintained friendly relations by marriage 
and other alliances not only with the northern neighbours but 
also with the western Mahajanapada of Gandhara from whose 
king Pukkusi/ti she received an embassy and a letter. When 
King Pradyota was suffering from jaundice, the Magadhan King 
Bimbisara sent his court-physician Jivaka who had received his 
training at Taxila. 


1 The older capital of RSjagaha wae however burned down by fire 
even during the reign of BimbisSra, when another new capital city was 
built called the new BBjagaha. Yuan Chwang says that when Ku^SgSra- 
pura or KuBfigrapur (probably named after the early Magadhan King 
ICuiSgra-Pargiter, Ano. Ind. Hist. Tiadition, p. 149) or old ^jagaha was 
afflicted by fires, the King went to the cemetery and built the new city of 
BBjagaha. F5-hien, however, says that it was Aj&tasattu and not 
BimbisBra, who built the new city of BBjagaha. 
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The tribe of the Vajjis included, according to Cunningham 
y . .g and Prof. Rhys Davids, atthakulas or 

eight confederate clans among whom the 
Videhans, the Vajjie themselves, and the Licchavis were the 
most important.^ 

The Videha clan had its seat at MithilS. which is recorded 
in the Br&hmanas and the Purapas to have originally a monar- 
chical constitution.^ 

The Vajji or Vriji clan is mentioned by Pacini (IV, 2. 131) 
and Kautilya (Mysore Ed., 1919, p. 378) who however, dis- 
tinguishes the Vrijikas or Vajjis from the Licchavikas. Yuan 
Chwang (Watters, II, 81) also distinguishes the Fu-li-chih 
(Vriji) country from Fei-she-h (Vaii^ll). It seems that Vrijika 
or Vajji was not only the name of the confederacy, but also of 
one of the constituent clans. But the Vajjis, like the lic- 
chavis, are often associated with the city of Vesali which was 
not only the capital of the Liochavi clan, but also the metro- 
polis of the entire confederacy. ‘ A Buddhist tradition quoted 
by Rockhill (Life of the Buddha, p. 62) mentions the city of 
Ves&ll as consisting of three districts. These districts were 
probably at one time the seats of three different clans.* ® 

The Licchavis had their capital at Vesali identical with 
Bes&rh in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar. In the Paramatt- 
hajotika on the Khuddakapatha and the Pujavaliya a Ceylon- 
ese Buddhist work, we find an account of the mythical origm 
of the Licchavis, the Vajji country and the capital Vesali. 
Buddhaghosa’s fanciful story of the origin of the town of 
Vesali is also supported by the J3,takatthakatha to the 
Ekapanna Jataka (Jat., I, p. 504). It is said in the commen- 
tary that at the tiiAe of the Buddha the city of Vesali was 
encompassed by three walls at a distance of a gavuta from one 
another and that at three places there were gates with watch- 
towers and buildings. From the Mahavastu (Le Mahavastu, 
Ed. by Senart, Vol. I, pp. 253 ff.) we know that the Buddha 
once visited VesSl! invited by the Licchavis. Vesali, at the 
time of the Buddha, was an opulent, prosperous and populous 
town. It had 7,707 storied buildings, 7,707 pinnacled build- 
ings, 7,707 &r&mas or pleasure grounds, and 7,707 lotus ponds 


1 Ot^er confederate clans were probably JfVfttrikas, Ugras, Bhogas, 
and Aikshv&kas To the Jfifttrika clan belonged Mahftvlra, the Jina; 
they had their seats at Kupdapura or Ku^dagrSma and KollSga. But 
they were called * Veeahe,’ i.e. inhabitants of VesSlT (Hoemle, UvSsagada- 
sio^ II, p. 4, note). 

t H^hilft ia, however, identified by some scholars with the small 
town of Jancd^ur just wit^ the Nepal border. ‘ But a section of them 
nuQT have settled in VaittK. To this section probably belonged the 
princess Tri4alB, abo called Videhadattt. mother of Mahivira ’. PHAI., 
p. 74. 

8 PHAI., pp. 74-76. 
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(Viaaya Texts, S.B.E., II, p. 171). A similar aoooimt of 
Vesall is also found in the Lalitavistam (Ed. by Lefmann, 
Chapter 111, p. 21).^ Ves&ll was well provided with food, the 
harvest was good, alms were easy to obtain and one could very 
well earn his living by gleaning or through favour (VT., II, 
p. 117). There at VesfiU was the Qotamaka shrine, lliere 
ky a road from Ves&ll to B&jagaha (Ibid., II, pp. 210*11) and 
another from Vesall to KapiUvatthu whence a number of l^&kya 
ladies came to receive orcUnation from the Master who at that 
time was staying at Kut&g&ra hall in the Mah&vana (Ibid., Ill, 
pp. 321 folL). In the 12th Khandhaka of the Cullavagga there 
is an important reference to the Buddhist Council of Ves&ll 
(VT.. Ill, pp. 386 flf.). 

The Buddha’s missionary activities were confined not to 
Magadha and Kosala alone, but were spread over to Ves&ll as 
well. Many discourses were delivered here either at the mango- 
grove of Ambapall, in the outskirt of the city or at Kutagara- 
sala in the Mah&vana, the great forest stretching upto the 
Himalayas. 

The Mah&paribbana Suttanta of the Digha Nik&ya speaks 
of the existence of concord and amity among the Licchavis.^ 
In the Samyutta NikSya (P.T.S., pt. II, pp. 267-68), we find 
the Buddha saying that the Licohavis were strenuous and 
diligent, zealous and active. The Blessed One further said that 
if the Liochavis would be given to luxury and indolence, they 
were sure to be conquered by the Magadhan Kmg Aj&tasattu. 

The Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 231) tells us of the Vajjis 
and the Mallas as forming samghas and ganas, that is, clans 
governed by organised corporations. The Mahavastu states 
that there were twice 84,000 Licchavir&jas residing within the 
city of Vesall. The commentaries on the Cullakalinga J&taka 
(J&t., Ill, p. 1), and the Ekapanna J&taka (J&t., I, p. 504) speak 
of 7,707 rajas of Vesall. 

The political relation between Magadha and Vesall was 
friendly. The fact that Aj&tasattu is called Vedehiputto 
or Vaidehiputra (SN., II, p. 268 ; Commy. on Digha I, p. 47 ; 
Commy. on Majjhima I, p. 125 ; Commy. on Samyutta II, p. 
215, Dvd., p. 55) goes to show that King Bimbis&ra established 
matrimonial alliance with the Liochavis by marrying a laoohavi 
princess. In the Majjhima Nik&ya (Vol. II, pp. 100-101) we 
find that the Liochavis were on friendly terms with King 
Pasenadi of Kosala. 


1 VeaSl! is so called because it is extensive, Le. VuSlibbatatftya 
VesSliti sankham gatam (PapafloasudanI, II, p. 19). Yum Ghwang while 
vinting VeaBlI saw two huge groups of ruins which even in the last century 
came down to be known ae RsjS Vieftl ELI garh. This is, however, 
an ingenuous way of esq>iaining the name VeaSB. 
s Of. BS., pp. 8-4. 
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From the Mahaparinibb&na Suttanta (BN., II, pp. 72 fi.) 
it is dear that Aj§.tasattu was determined to destroy the 
Vajjian power. In the Sumahgalavil&sinl we are told of the 
immediate cause which led to the outbreak of the war. It is 
said that there was a port near the Ganges extending over a 
Yojana, half of which belonged to Ajatasattu and half to the 
Licchavis. There was a mountain not far from it, and at the 
foot of the mountain there was a mine of precious substance. 
Aj§>tasattu found the Licchavis too powerful to crush. Accord- 
ingly he sent Sunidha and Vassakara, his mmisters to sow the 
seed of dissensions among the Licchavis. Vassakara succeeded 
in bringing about disumon among the Licchavi prmces. 
Aj&tasattu then succeeded in destroying the Licchavis. 
Buddhist tradition has, however, preserved the names of emi- 
nent Licchavis as Mahanama, general Siha, Dummukha and 
Sunakkhatta. (AN., Ill, 74 ; Mahali Sutta of the Digha Nikaya 
DB., I, p. 198 ; VT., II, p. 108 ; MN., I, 234 ; 68 , II, 252 ; The 
Book of the Kindred Sayings, pt. I, 295.) 

The Mallarattha or Maharashtra has been mentioned in the 
Ahguttara Nikaya as one of the sixteen 
Mahajanapadas. The kingdom was divided 
into two parts which had for their capitals the cities of 
Kusavati or KusInarA and P&va identical probably with Kasia 
(on the smaller Gondak and in the east of the Gorakhpur 
district) and a village named Padaraona (12 miles to the 
north-east of Kasia) respectively.^ The Mahaparmibbana 
Suttanta states that the Sala grove of the Mallas where the 
Buddha lay in his Mahaparinibbana was situated near the 
river Hirapyavati identical probably, as Smith indicates, with 
the Gapdak (Early Hist, of India, p. 167 n.). 

The Mallas had at first a monarchical constitution (Kusa 
J&taka ; Mah&parinibbana Suttanta, Mahasudassana Suttanta, 
etc.) when their capital city had been known as Kusavati. 
But later on, in the time of the Buddha, when the monarchy 
came to be replaced by a republican constitution, the name of 
the city was changed to Ku8ind<rfi>. Besides Kusinara, the 
Mallas had other important cities namely, Bhoganagara, Anupiya 
and Uruvelakappa ^ in the neighbourhood of which there exist- 
ed a wide forest called Mah§;vana. 

In the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya it 


1 The exact ate of KuanBrfi is not known, but the dmcovery in the 
large itCpa behind the NirvE^a temple near Kaaa of an inscribed copper- 
plate with the words ‘ (parini) rvAua-chaitye tBmrapat^ iti ’ seems to 
support the view that Kasia is probably the ancient iKusInErE. With 
regard to the identifioation of PBvB, we are still less oertam. Carlleyle 
disagrees with Ounningham and seems to identify PEvfi with Fazilpur, 
10 milee south-east of Kasia (CAQl., p. 714). 

S B. C Law — Some Kfatnya Tribes of Ancient India, p. 140; of. SN., 
V, p. 228; AN., IV. p. 488. 
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is stated that Inanda requested the Buddha not to attain 
MahS.parimbbS.na in a small town like KusInSrS. He suggested 
the names of great oities like GampS, RSjagaha, SavatthI, 
SSketa, Kosambl, and BarSnasI. But the Blessed One selected 
KuslnSrS as the place of his MahSparinibbSna and silenced 
Ananda by narrating the former glories of KusSvatl. The 
ancient city of Kusavati had seven ramparts, four gates, and 
seven avenues of palm trees. The Buddha himself says that 
KusInarS is ancient Kusavati. It was a capital city, and was 
12 yojanas in length from east to west, and 7 yojanas in width 
north to south (DN., II, pp. 146-47). 

In the Mahaparmibbana Suttanta (DN.,II, pp. 72-168) we 
find an account of the Buddha’s journey from B§.jagaha to 
KusinarS.. We are also told of halting places, the list of which 
18 given in order with important events : — 

1. Rajagaha — the Buddha consulted by Ajatasattu about 

an expedition against the Vajjis. 

2. Ambalatthiki.. 

3. Nalanda. 

4. Fataligama where he crossed the Ganges. 

5. Kotigama. 

6. Nad£a.' 

7. Vesali: while staying here at the Capfi-la Cetiya, the 

Buddha resolved to die in three months. 

8. Bhandagama. 

9. Hatthigama, Ambagama, Jambug&ma, Bhoganagara. 

10. Pava : the Buddha here visited Cunda and fell ill by 

eatmg sukaramaddava. He recovered and started 
for Kusinara ; on his way he crossed the Kakuttha 
river, reached Ambavana, proceeded to the S&la 
grove of the Mallas near Kusinara and died there. 

From a passage in the Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 231) it 
is apparent that the Mallas were a typical example of a Samgha- 
rajya. In the Mah3.parinibbS.nai Suttanta, mention is made of 
a set of officers called purisas about whose duties and functions 
very httle is known. 

Buddhism appears to have attracted many followers among 
the Mallas in Dabba (VT., Ill, pp. 4 £f.), Kha^dasumana (Pss. 
B., p. 90), Roja (VT., II. S.B.E., Vol. XVII, p. 139) and Siha 
(Pss. B., p. 80). 

The political relation between the Mallas and the Licchavis 
was on the whole friendly. But there were occasional rivalries 
between the two (of. the story of Bandhula — Dhammapada, 
FaUsboll, old Edition, pp. 218-220). 


1 According to the PapaficaeudanT, there is a tank by the name of 
NBdikfi (II, p. 235). 
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Aooording to the SumahgalAvilasinl, Kusinari was 25 yoja- 
naa from E&jagaha (II, p. 609). 

The anoient Cedi oountry lay near the Jumna and waa 
contiguous to that of the Kurus. It 
corresponds roughly to modem Bundel- 
khand and the adjoining region. We are told by the Cetiya 
J&taka (No. 422) that the capital city of the Cedi oountry was 
Sotthivati-nagara which is most probably identical with the 
city of l^uktimati or Suktis&hvaya of the Mahabh&rata (HI., 
20. 50 and XIV., 83. 2).^ Other important towns of the 
Cedi kingdom include Sahajati (AN., Ill, p. 355) and Tripurl, 
the mediaeval capital of Tripurivishaya or ^di. 

The Vedabbha Jataka (No. 48) states that the road from 
Kasi to Cedi was full of tMeves and was, therefore, unsafe. 
The Vessantara JS.taka (Jat., VI. pp. 514-515) tells us that 
Cetarattha was 30 yojanas distant from Jetuttara-nagara, the 
birth place of Kmg Vessantara. Cetirattha was an important 
centre of Buddhism. In the Ahguttara Nikaya (Vol. Ill, 
pp. 355-356 ; V, pp. 41 £E.; pp. 157-61) we find that Mahacunda 
while dwelling in the town of SahajS.ti among the Cedis deli- 
vered many discourses. The same Nikaya (Vol. IV, pp. 228 ff.) 
also teUs us that Anuruddha while dwelling among the Cedis in 
the Deer Park of P&cinavamsa won Arahatship. From the 
Digha Nikaya (Vol. II, pp. 200, 201, 203) we learn that the 
Buddha went to the Cedis and other tribes while out in preach- 
ing. In the Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. V, 436-37) a discussion on 
the four aryan truths is recorded to have taken place among 
the bhikkhus who dwelt among the Cedis in the Sahafloanika. 
The kingdom of the Vamsas or Vatsas is mentioned in the 
^ . V tea Ahguttara Nikaya as one of the sixteen 
amsa or a great countries of India. The capital of 

the country was Kausambi identical with modem Kosam near 
Allahabad. The Bhagga (i.e. Bharga) state of Sumsumaragiri 
was a dependency of the Vatsa kingdom (J&taka No. 353 ; 
Bhandarlur, Carmichael lectures, p. 63). This is confirmed 
by the MahS,bharata (II, 30, 10-11) and the Harivam^a (29,73) 
which testify to the close association of these two realms 
In the Digha Nikaya (Vol. II, pp. 146, 169) we find that 
KosambI was suggested as one of the great cities where 


^ QD , p. vii. tn the medieeval penod the southern frontiers of Cedi 
extended to the baaks of the Narmadft (Mekalasutft). * NadinSm Mekala- 
eata nripBnam Ra^vigrahah | Kavinamoha BuranandaA Gedi-maudala 
maodanam ’ ||. (Karpuramafijarl. p. 182). The great raio mentions a 
river called Suktunati which flowed by the capital of Raja Uparicara 
of Oedi-Vishaya— PHAI., p 81. 

s P H A T-, p. 84. Dr. Ray Ohaudhuri points out that epic tradition 
attributes the foundatioa of the city of Kauiambf to a Cedi prince (Ram. 
I, 32, 8-6; Mbh. 1, 63, 81). The origin of the Vatsa people, however, is 
traced to a King of EMI (Hv., 29, 73 ; Mbh. XII, 49, 80; PHAI., p. 88). 
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the Blessed one should attain Mah&parinibb&na. In the 
Sutta Nipata (Commentary (Vol. II, p. 684) we are told that 
the city of Kosambl was visited by the followers of Bavarl, a 
leader of the Jatilas. Pi^dola Bh&r^v&ja dwelt at Ghosita.rS.ma 
at Kosambl. From the Psalms of the Brethren (pp. 110*111) 
we know that he was the son of the Chaplain to Ki^ Udena of 
Kosambl. He went to BSjagaha, entered the Order and in due 
time attained the sixfold abhififiS. (supernatural knowledge). 
In the Samyutta (Vol. IV, pp. 1 10-1 12) a conversation on 
rehgious subjects which took place between King Udena of 
Kosambl and Pipdola BhSradvaja is related. While the 
Buddha was sta 3 dng at Ghosit&rama at Kosambl, he held dis- 
courses on Dhamma, Vinaya, etc. (VT., pt. Ill, p. 233). 

In the ancient literature mention is made of two Kuru 
countries, Uttarakuru and Dakkhipakuru. 
The Kuru country mentioned in the Rg- 
veda is probably the Uttarakuru of later times which is alluded 
to in Pah literature as a mythical region. Its extent is, however, 
given as 8,000 yojanas (Smv., II, p. 623). References to the 
southern Kuru country are frequent in Buddhist literature. 
The Papahcasudanl says (Vol. I, p. 225) that there was a 
janapada named Kuru and its kings used to be called Kurus. 
In the Ahguttara Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 213 ; IV, pp. 262, 266, 
260) Kuru is mentioned as one of the sixteen mah&janapadas. 
At Kammassadhamma, one of the Kuru towns, the Buddha 
delivered some profound discourses to the Kurus : the Mah&- 
md&na and the Mahasatipatth&na Suttantas of the Dlgha 
Nikaya (Vol. II). The thera Batthapala, whose verses are still 
preserved in the TherlgStha, was a Kuru noble and was bom 
in the town of Thullakotthika in the country of the Kurus 
(Pss. B., pp. 302-307). He is also mentioned in the Majjhima 
Nik5.ya (II, pp. 66 foU.) as holding a religious discussion with 
King Koravya. From the Dhammapada Commentary (III, 
pp. 241-47) we learn that Aggidatta, a chaplain of the King 
Mahakosala of Kosala, after renouncing the world, lived in a 
place between the eastern dominion of Ahga-Ma^dha and 
the Kuru country. Of smaller towns mention is made in the 
Pali texts of Thullakotthika and Kanunassadhamma. 

The Papahcasudanl (Vol. I, pp. 225-226) gives us a story 
of the origin of the Kurus. It is stated that King Mandh&tfi., 
a (Cakkavatti king of Jambudipa, conquered Pubbavideha, 
Aparagoy&na, and Uttarakuru besides the devalokas. While 
returning from Uttarakuru a large number of the inhabitants 
of that coimtry followed Mand^tfi. to Jambudipa, and the 
place in Jambudipa where they settled became known as 
Kururattham including provinces, villages, towns, etc. This 
explains the word ' Kurusu ’ occurring in P&li Buddhist literature. 
The Buddha is said to have delivered a number of religious dis- 
courses in the Kuru country and a large number of people 
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embraced Buddhism (AN., V, pp. 20-32 ; SN., II, pp. 92-93 and 
pp. 107 ff. ; MN., I, pp. 66 foil. ; pp. 501 ff. ; Ibid., II, pp. 261 
ff. ; DN., II, pp. 66 ff.). 

The ancient Kuru country may be said to have comprised 
the Kurukshetra or Thaneswar. The district included Sonapat, 
Amin, Kamal, and P&nipat, and was situated between the 
Saras watl on the north and Drishadvat! on the south. 

According to the Maha-sutasoma J&taka (No. 537), the 
Kuru country was three hundred leagues in extent 
(‘ tiyojana-sate Kururatthe ’), and the capital city of Indapatta 
extended over seven leagues (sattayojanike Indapattanagare — 
J&t., No. 537). It is stated in the J&takas (Nob. 413 and 495) 
that the ruling dynasty belonged to the Yudhitthila gotta (i.e., 
the family of Yudhisthira). Of kings and princes of the Kurus 
mention is made of the following in the Jatakas : Dhanafijaya 
Koravya (Kurudhamma Jataka, No. 276 ; Dhumak&ri Jataka, 
No. 413 ; Sambhava JEtaka, No. 515 ; Vidhurapandita Jataka, 
No. 545), Koravya (Dasabrahmana Jataka, No. 495 ; Maha- 
sutasoma J&taka, No. 537), and Sutasoma (Mahasutasoma 
J&taka). 

Like the Kuru country, the Paficala country too, which, 
Paflc&la way, is also mentioned in the 

A^guttara Nikaya as one of the sixteen 
mah&janapskdas of Jambudlpa, was divided into two divisions : 
the northern or Uttara Paficala and the southern or Bakshina 
Pa6c&la, the Bh&girathl forming the dividing line. In the 
Divy&vad&na we read of two Paficalavishayas : Uttara 
Pafloala and Bakshina Panc&la. The Jatakas as well as the 
Mahabh&rata also refer to these two divisions of the country.^ 
According to the Bivyavad&na (p. 435) the capital of Uttara 
PahcAla was Hastinapura, but the Kumbhakara Jataka (Cowell’s 
J&t., Ill, p. 230) states that the capital of Uttara PaHcala was 
Kampillanagara and that a king named Bummukha ruled there. 
But according to the Mah&bharata, Northern Panc&la had its 
capital at AUochatra or Chatravatl^ (identical with modem 
Ramnagar in the Bareilly distiict) while southern Pahcala had 
its capital at K&mpilya (Mbh. 138, 73-74), identical with modem 
Kampil in the Farokhabad district, U.P. This apparent 
discrepancy in the two evidences is reconciled when we 
take into account that * a great struggle raged in ancient 


1 Vedic texts, however, refer to an eastern and western division of 
the ooun^ (Vedic Index, 1, 469). The PafloSlas were known by the 
name of &rivi in the datapatha BrShznana. The Eliivis appear in the 
Bgveda as settled on the Sindbu (Indus) and Asikni (Ohenab)— CAOl., 
p. 706. 

> The old name of Ahioohatra is Adhioohatra (preserved in an inaorip- 
tion; Lmder’s list of Brlhmi insoriptions. Index) which is nearer to the 
Greek form of Adisadra of Ptolemy (MoCtindle's Ancient India as described 
by Ptolemy, p. 188— Ed. S. N. B^umder, 1027). 
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times between the Kurus and the Pafio&las for the possession of 
Uttara Pafio&la. Sometunes Uttaia Pafioftla was included in 
Kururattha (Somanassa J&taka, No. 505 ; Mbh. 1, 138) and had 
its oapii^ at HastmApura (Dvd., p. 436), at other times it formed 
a part of Kampillarattha (Brahmadatta Jfttaka, No. 323; 
Jayaddisa J&taka, No. 613 ; and Qa^datindu J&taka, No. 520). 
Sometimes Kings of Kampillarattha held court at Uttara Pafi- 
cAlanagara ; at other times Kings of Uttara Pafic&larattha held 
court at Kampilla (Kumbhakfira J&taka, No. 408) This is 
the reason why King l>ummukha of Uttara PaAo&la had his 
capital not at Ahicchatra but at Kampillanagara. 

The Samyutta Nik&ya tells us of Vis&kha of the Pafio&las 
who inspired the Bhikkhus with pious discourse delivered nicely 
in the meeting hall (Book of the Kindred Sayings, Vol. ll, 
p. 190). From the Psalms of the Brethren (pp. 152-153) we learn 
that Visfikha was the son of the daughter of the King of the 
Paficalas. On the death of his father, he succeeded to his title. 
But when he heard the Buddha preaching the Norm, he left the 
world. He followed the Blessed One to S&vatthl and won insight 
and sixfold abhififia. Another Pafioala King named Cfi|ani 
Brahmadatta is mentioned in the MahA-Ummagga J&taka (No. 
546) as well as in the Uttar&dhyayana sutra (S.B.E., XLV, 
57-61), the Svapnavasavadatta (Act V) and tbe R&m&ya^a 
(I, 32). 

Paficala was originally the country north and west of Delhi 
from the foot of the Himedaya to the river Chambal, but it was 
divided into North and South Panc&la, separated by the Ganges. 
It roughly corresponds to modern Bud^n, Furrukhabad and 
the adjoining districts of the United Provinces. 

The Matsya country comprises the modem territory of 
Matsva Jaipur; it included the whole of the 

^ ' present territory of Alwar with a portion 

of Bharatpur. From the Ahguttara Nik&ya (Vol. I, p. 213; 
IV, pp. 262, 266, 260) we know that the Matsya country was 
included in the traditional list of the sixteen Mah&janapadas. 
The Janavasabha Suttanta (DN., U, p. 200) tells us of the 
Matsyas or Maochas in connection with the account of the 
Buddha’s stay at N&dika. In the Vidhura Pandita J&taka 
(Cowell’s J&taka, VI, p. 137) we read that the Maochas witnessed 
the dice-play of the King of the Kurus with the Yakkha 
Punnaka. 

The country of the Matsyas (RV., VII, 18, 6 ; Gopatha Br., 
I, 2, 9, Bibliotheca Indioa Series) lay to the south or south- 
west of Indraprastha and to the south of Surasena. The 
capital of the Matsya ooimtry was Vir&tanagara or Vair&t, so 
called because it was the capital of Virfita, King of the 
Matsyas. 


1 PH&l., p. 85. 
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In the Ahguttara Nik&ya, the Surasena country is men- 
tioned as one of the sixteen Mah&jana- 
urasena. padas. In one of the J&takas (Cowell’s 

Jat., Vol. VI, p. 137) we are told that the Surasenas along with 
the Paficalas, Matsyas and Maddas witnessed a dice-play 
between Dhanafijaya Korabba and Punnaka Yakkha. The 
country had its capital at Madhura or Mathura, which like 
Kaudambi stood on the river Yamuna. The ancient Greek 
writers refer to the Surasena country^ as Sourasenoi and its 
capital as Methora. From Sahkissa, the place of the Buddha’s 
descent from heaven, to Mathura it was a distance of 4 yojanas 
(Kaoo&yana’s Pali Grammar, S. C. Vidyabhui^an’s Ed., Book 
m, Chap. I, p. 167). 

Buddhism was predominant in Mathura for several cen- 
turies. The Vimanavatthu commentary (pp. 118-119) tells us 
of a woman of Uttara Madhura who by offering alms to the 
Buddha was reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven. One of the most 
important suttas on the subject of caste was delivered by 
Mahakaccayana in Madhura (iMN., Vol. II, pp. 83 ff.). From 
the Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. II, p. 67) we know that when the 
Buddha was once proceeding from Mathura to Veranji, he 
halted under a tree and there he was worshipped by many 
householders of either sex. In the Ghata Jataka (Cowell’s 
Jataka, Vol. IV, pp. 60-52) we read that Mahasagara was the 
Bang of Upper Madhura and that he had two sons whose ac- 
counts are recorded there as well as m the Petavatthu Com- 
mentary (pp. Ill ff.). 

The epic and pauranic story of Kamsa’s attempt to make 
himself a tyrant at Mathura by overpowering the Y^avas, and 
his consequent death at the hands of Krishna is not only 
referred to by Patafijali but also by the Ghata Jataka (No. 454). 
The Ghata Jfi.taka also confirms the brahmamcal tradition about 
the association of Krishna Vasudeva’s family with Mathura 
(PHAI., p. 89). ‘The Buddhist texts refer to Avantiputta, 
King of the Surasenas, in the time of Mahakaccana who was the 
first among the chief disciples of ^akyamuni through whose 
agency Buddhism gained ground in the Mathura region ’ (Ibid., 
p. 90). 

When Megasthenes wrote about the Surasenas, MathurA 
must have formed a part of the Maury a Empire. During the 
Kush&na supremacy, Mathura again became important as a 
centre of Buddhist religion and c^ture. Numerous dated and 
undated images of Buddhas and Bodhisattwas as well as ins- 
criptions have been unearthed here. 


1 Madhu, King of the Daityas, and his son Lavana are said to have 
reigned at MathurK. Satrughna, the brother of Rftma, killed Lavana and 
buut Madhurft or MathurK. A son of Satru£^a was Sflrasena after whom 
the country is so called (VKyu Pnrlua) — OAGI., p. 700. 
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Mathura or Madhura is generally identified with Maholi, 5 
miles to the south-west of the present town of Mathurft or 
Muttra. 

There was a second Mathura or Madhur& in ancient India. 
It was the second capital of the P&ndya kingdom on the river 
Vaigi, in the province of Madras. It was called Dakshina- 
Mathuri. to distinguish it from Mathura of the north. 

In the Anguttara Nik&ya Assaka is mentioned as one of 

. . the sixteen Mahftjanapadas of Jambudipa 

Assaka j p 213 ; IV, pp. 262, 266, 260). 

From the Mahagovinda Suttanta of the Digha Nik&ya (Vol. II, 
p. 236) we learn that Potana was the capital city of the Assakas. 
In the Sutta-nipSta (verse 977) we find, however, mention of 
another Assaka country in the Dakkhinapatha. We are told 
that the brahmin B&vari lived on the banks of the God&varl in 
the Assaka territory m close proximity to Ajaka or Mu}aka (the 
district round Paithan). In a Jataka story (Jfi-t., Ill, pp. 3-6) 
we find that the relationship between King Kalinga of Dantapura 
and King Assaka of Potana, was at first hostile. But afterwards 
the two kings lived amicably. In the Vim&navatthu CJom- 
mentary (pp. 269 fi.) we find the story of an Assaka king who 
was ordained by Mahakaco3>yana. In the Commentary the 
capital city is named Potanagara. 

It should be noticed that the name of the capital city of 
the Assaka country is given both as Potali and Potana. It 
may seriously be asked if the two names are identical though 
their identity has always been accepted without doubt. At on© 
time the city of Potali was included in the kingdom of KftsI, 
for in the Assaka Jataka (Jat., II, p. 156) we are told that there 
was once a King named Assaka who reigned in Potali which is 
stated to be a city in the kingdom of Kasi. The Oullak&linga 
J&taka (Jat., Ill, p. 3) mentions another King of Assaka named 
Aruna and refers to a victory which he won over the King of 
Kalinga. In the H§.thigumph& inscription of King Kharavela, 
it is stated that King ]^aravela, without taking into account 
King S&takaml, caused a large army to move towards the 
western quarter (Pachima disam) and strike terror into Asaka 
(or Asika) nagara. The Assaka of the CuUak&linga J&taka 
and the Asikanagara of the H&thigumpha inscription are pro- 
bably identical with the Assaka of the Suttanip&ta which is 
stated to be located on the God&vari. 

Assaka represents the Sanskrit Admaka (or A6vaka) which 
has been mentioned by Asanga in his Sutr&lank&ra as a country 
in the basis of the Indus. Tanga’s Aimaka seems, therefore, 
to be identical with the Kingdom of Assakenus of the Greek 
writers which lay to the east of the Saraswatl at a distance of 
about 26 miles ^m the sea on the Swat Valley. The Admakas 
are also mentioned by P&^ini (IV, I, 173). They are placed 
in the north-west by the authors of the Mftrka^deya ^r&i^a 
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and the Brihat-samhita. It was a branch of this people of the 
north-west that probably settled in the territory Imown in the 
Ahguttara Nik&ya as Assaka Mah&janapada whose capital was 
Potana or Potali, the Paudanya of the l\^h&bhftrata (1, 77, 47). 
In early Pfili literature Assaka has been distinguished from 
Mujaka which lay to its north, but has always been associated 
with Avanti which lay immediately to the north-east. At the 
time of the Buddha, the Assakas had another settlement on 
the Gk>d&yar! (S. Nip., V, 977) as already mentioned. This is 
probably referred to in the Gullak&lihga Jataka and in the 
Hathigumpha inscription. Bhattaswami, the commentator of 
Kautilya’s Artha^stra identifies Aimaka, the contiguous terri- 
tory of Avanti, with Mahfirashtra. PracticaUy speaking, there- 
fore, the Assaka country of the Buddhists, whether it be 
identical with MahS.rashtra or located on the Godavari, lay 
outside the pale of the Madhyadega. 

Avanti is mentioned in the Anguttara Nikaya as one of 
Avanti sixteen great janapadas. From the 

Dipavamsa (Olden berg’s ed., p. 67) we 
know that Ujjeni, the capital of Avanti, was built by 
Accutagaml. Ujjeni is also referred to in Minor Bock Edict 
No. 2 of Asoka. A kumara was in charge of a province with 
his headquarters at Ujjeni. 

Avanti roughly corresponds to modern Malwa Nimar and 
adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. Prof. Bhandarkar 
has rightly pointed out that ancient Avanti was divided mto 
two parts ; the northern part had its capital at Ujjeni and the 
southern part called Avanti DakshinS.patha had its capital at 
Mahissati or MShiSmati (CL., p. 54). The Mahagovinda suttanta 
of the Digha Nik&ya states that Mahissati was the capital of 
the Avantis whose King was Vessabhu. This apparently refers 
to the Avanti country in the Dakshi^apatha. The distinction 
is however noticed in the Mah&bharata where Avanti and 
M&hismatl are said to be two different countries (11, 31, 10). 
Among other cities of Avanti referred to in Buddhist and Jain 
works, mention may be made of Kuraraghara and Sudarsana- 
pura (B. C. Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, p. 148 ; 
Kath^osa, 18). 

Avanti was an important centre of Buddhism. Some of 
the leading theras and theris were either bom or resided there, 
e.g., Abhayakum&ra (Th, G.C., 39), Isid&sl (Theri G.C., 261-64), 
Isidatta (Ih. G., 120), Sonakuiikan^a (VT., pt. II, p. 32 ; Th. G., 
369 ; Udana, V, 6), and Mah&kaoo&na (SN., Ill, p. 9 ; Ibid., IV, 
p, 117; AN.. I, p. 23, Vol. V, 46 ; MN., Ill, pp. 194, 223). 
From the Psalms of the Brethren (pp. 238-239) we learn that 
Kaoc&yana the Great was bom at Ujjeni in the family of the 
Chaplain of King (ki^^pajjota. It is expressly stated that 
Mahftkacoana convert^ the King to the Buddhist faith. The 
Dhanunapada commentary (Vol. V, p. 101) teUs ns that when 
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Mah&kftoo&na was living at the oity of Kuraraghara in Avanti, 
he ordained an upSeaka named SonakutikaQ^a. The Psalms of 
the Brethren (p. 107) tells us that the Thera Isidatta was one 
of the converts of Mah&kado&yana. He was bom in the king- 
dom of Avanti at Ve}ugSma. 

The commentary on verses 21-23 of the Dhammapada gives 
a romantic story of the way in which a matrimonial alliance was 
established between the royal families of Kosambl and Avanti. 
At the time of the Buddha, India was divided into small inde- 
pendent kingdoms. Of these kingdoms Magadha under Bimbi- 
s§.ra and Ajatasattu, Kosala under Pasenadi, Avanti under 
Pajjota, and Kosambl under Udena, played important rdles in 
the political drama of India in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. 
There was rivalry among these powers, each trying to extend 
its supremacy at the cost of another. Aocordin^y we find 
Pajjota tr 3 nng to extend his supremacy over Udena. Pajjota, 
however, could not achieve his object. In the end Pajjota gave 
his daughter VasavadattH in marriage to Udena. This matri- 
monial alliance saved Kosamb! from being conquered by Paj- 
jota. Udena also established a matrimonial alhanoe with the 
Kmg of Magadha. These two royal marriages were essentially 
necessary for the maintenance of the political independence of 
Kosambl which, however, served as a buffer state between 
Avanti and Magadha. Had not Udena contracted these al- 
liances, Kosambl would have fallen an easy prey to the over- 
growing powers of Magadha and Avanti. 

In the Mah&vastu (A Study of the Mah&vastu, pp. 156-57) 
we read that the Buddha, desirous of 
janapadM, Nigarnas. preaching the Dhamma to the Pafioa- 
Apa«*Gay5**' ~ vaggiya bhikkhuB who were then in Bena- 
res, set out from Uruvilva. From Uru- 
vilva the Buddha came to Gaya, from Gay5 to Apara-Gaya 
where he was invited by Sudarsana, King of Snakes. He then 
came to Vesall whence he went to a city named Oundadvila, 
where he announced to the Ajivika named Upaka that without 
a master he had become * Buddha’. 

To the east of B&jagaha was the brah- 
m asan^ . min village of AmbasandS- (DN., II, p. 263). 

Once the Buddha dwelt at Andhakavinda in Magadha. It 
.... . is said that the Brahma Sahampati saw 

n avin a. Blessed One there and uttered some 

verses in his presence (SN., I, p. 154). 

There are references to Ayojjha in Pali literature. In the 
Avo ih 5 Samyutta (Vol. Ill, p. 140) we are told 

^ that the Buddha once dwelt in Ayojjhfi. 

on the bank of the Ganges. During the Buddhist mriod, 
Ayojjh& on the Sarayu was the capit^ of Dakshina Koiala, 
while that of Uttara Ko4ala was S&vatthi on the R&pti. 
Ayojjha represents Sanskrit Ayodhy& of the R&m&ya^ and 
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A-yu-te of Yuan Chwang who places it 600 li to the south-east 
of the neighbourhood of Navadevakula city identified with Newal 
in Unao district, U.P. Ayodhy& is only a mile from Fyzabad. 
The janapada roughly corresponds to modem Oudh. 

Andhapura is mentioned in the Serivanija J5.taka (Jat., 

Andh.pur8. y°*; P- I* “ ****** 

dealers m pots and pans, who were 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Seri, came across the river 
Te]avaha and entered the city of Andhapura and set about 
hawking the wares round the streets. 

In the Tipallatthamiga Jataka (Jat., Vol. I, p. 160) it is 
said that hard by the town of Alavi was 
the Aggajava Cetiya. The Buddha while 
dwelling in Aggalava shrine near A}avi told a story concern- 
ing the regulation to be observed in the building of cells. 
Alavi has been identified by General Cunningham and Dr. 
Hoernle with Newal or Nawal in Unao district in U.P. 
According to Mr. Nandalal Dey, Alavi is Aviwa, 27 miles north- 
east of Etwah. 


Near the town of Anupiya was the Anupiya mango grove. 

While dwelling once in this grove, the 
■ Blessed One told a story about the Elder 

Bhaddiya who joined the ‘ Brotherhood ’ in the company of 
the six young nobles with whom was Upali (Sukhavibarl Jataka, 
Jat., Vol. I, p. 140). 

In the Cetiya Jataka (Jat., Vol. Ill, p. 460) we are told 
. that four sons of the King of Ceti built five 

»pura. cities : Hatthipura, Assapura, Slhapura, 

Uttara Pafic&la, and Daddarapura. Hatthipura was built on 
the spot where the king’s son saw a white royal elephant. Assa- 
pura was named as such as the king’s son laid out the city 
in the very place where he saw a royal horse which was white. 
Slhapura was named from a maned lion. Daddarapura was 
named from the two mountains striking against each other and 
making the sound of * Daddara ’. 

It is difficult to identify the cities named in this Jataka. 
Slhapura, however, may be taken to represent Yuan Chwang’s 
Seng-ho-pu-lo, or Singhapura situated at 700 li or 117 miles to 
the east of Taxila. But this is a mere conjecture and the 
J&taka story cannot possibly be surmised to relate to the 
Gandhara region. Hatthipura again, however, may be taken 
to represent Hastin&pura, traditionally identified with an old 
town m Mawana tahsil, Merat (CAGI., p. 702). 

In the Mahftparinibb&na Suttanta (DN., II) we are told 
that the Bufis of .^akappa obtained the 


Allakappa. 


possession of a portion of the relics of the 


Buddha and built a stupa over them. The Bulis, like the 
Licchavis of Ves&ll, the Videhas of Mithila, the ^kiyas of 
Kapilavatthu, the Koliyas of Eftmagftma, the Bhaggas of 
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Sumsum&ra hill and the Moriyas of Pipphalivana, had a re- 
publican form of government. But their importance as a 
ropublican state was not very gr^t. 

Materials regarding the Bulls in P&li literature are very 
meagre. The Dhammapada Commentary (Harvard Oriental 
Series 28, p. 247), however, refers to the kin^om of Allakappa. 
It was ten leases in extent and its king was in intimate 
relationship wi^ King Vethadipaka of Vethadlpa. In Beal's 
Si-yu-ki, Vethadlpa, the native land of Br&hmana Dro^a, has 
been stated to be situated on the way from Masar in the 
ShahSbad district to Vai^Sli. It may, therefore, be assumed 
that Allakappa lay not very far from Vethadlpa. 

Visakha was bom in the city of Bhad- 
Bhaddiya. Ahga kingdom (Dh.C., Vol. I, p. 


Bhaddiya. 

384). 

Beluvagima 


_ , , The village of Beluva was in Vesall 

Beluvagsma. (SN.. Vol. VTp. 152). 

.Q, , , Bhandagama was situated in the coun- 

try of the Vajjis (AN.. H, p. 1). 

In the Bharu Jataka (Jat., Vol. 11, p. 171) we find a 
Bharu reference to the kingdom of Bharu ruled 

over by a king named Bharu. It is difiS- 
cult to locate the kingdom. 

Bahadagojatira is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions. 

The location of the place is unknown. The 
uatiadagojatira. however, implies that the place was 

on the bank of a river crossed by bullocks, cows, and goats 
(Barhut Inscriptions by Barua and Sinha, p. 7). 

Bibikanadikata is referred to in the Barhut inscriptions. 
Bibikftnadikata This, as its name implies, was a place in the 

region of the Bimbika river. But a river 
or a country of this name has not as yet been traced in any 
known list of geographical names (Ibid., p. 8). 

Bodhicaka, mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions, is Sans- 
Bodhicaka. Bodhicakra. It is doubtful if this 

was the name of a locality though a simi- 
lar name Ekacakra is met with in the Pauranic list of places 
(Ibid., p. 28). 

In the Mah&dhammap&la J&taka (J&t., TV, p. 50) we read 
DhanmupEludns Dhammapilag&ma wae included in 

^ the kingdom of Kisl. 

Dabha is probably identical with Sanskrit Darbha men- 
Dabha tioned in the Brahm&nda and a few other 

Pur&];ias as a country located on the hills. 
It is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions. 

In the Mahftvastu the traditional list of the sixteen 
Dassrna Mah&janapadas is referred to, but the 

names of the countries are not given. 
But a long list of countries is given in connection wiib the 
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distribution of knowledge by the Buddha in various countries 
(A Study of the Mah&vastu, p. 9). The list, however, slightly 
differs from the traditional list of the sixteen Mah&janapadas 
found in the Ahguttara Nik&ya. The Midi&vastu list agrees 
with the Ahguttara list except in this that the former omits 
Gandh&ra and Kamboja and mentions Sivi and DaBar^a coun- 
tries instead. 

DasS.rna has been mentioned in the Mahabharata (II, 6-10) 
as well as in the Meghadutam of Kalid&sa (24-25), and is 
generally identified with Vidisa or Bhilsa region in the Central 
Provinces. 

From the Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. I, p. Ill) we know that 
EkasSlfi Buddha once stayed among the Kosa- 

lane at the brahmin village of Ekasala. 

In the Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 172) we find a reference 
Ekansis ^ brahmin village of Ekanala. It 

was in Magadha. We are told that the 
Blessed One once stayed on the Dakkhinagiri at Ekanala. 

In the Petavatthu (p. 20) there is a reference to the city 

Erakaocha. Erakaccha of the Dasannas It is 

difficult to identify the Dasa^na country, 
or to ascertain in which divbion it was located. 

It was at Isipatana Migadaya^ that the Buddha for the 

laipataua. delivered the Dhammacakka- 

pavattana Sutta and converted the 
Paficavaggiya bhikkhus (MN.. I, pp. 170 ff. ; cf. SN., V, 
pp. 420 ff.). The Migadaya was situated in Isipatana. 
It is Samath, six miles from Benares. 

In the Sutta NipSta (p. 47) we are told that once the 
OayS. Buddha dwelt at Gaya. The Yakkha 

Suciloma, it is said, threatened to harm 
the Blessed One, if he could not answer his questions. The 
Buddha said, in reply to the questions asked, that all passions 
proceeded from the body. Gay& comprises the modern town 
of Shahebganj on the northern side and the ancient town of GayS, 
on the southern side. Buddhagay& is six miles to the south of 
Gay&. 


1 In the Divy&vad&na (pp 389-94) we read that Asoka intimated 
hisdeure to the Thera Upagupta that he (Aaoka) would worship and make 
those places (by erecting thOpas), which had been visited by the Buddha, 
out of oompassion for the people who will come next (for the next genera- 
tion). Asoka visited the Lumbinivana (the place of Buddha’s birth), the 
BodhimQla (where the Buddha attained Enlightenment), Isipatana 
MigadSya (where the Buddha first preached his sermon) and Kusinagara 
(where the Buddha attamed the MahSpannibbftoa). He also visited other 
places isonneoted with the hfe and activities of the Buddha. Thus the 
DivySvadSna account of Asoka’s pilgrimage to the Buddhist sacred 
places corroborates what Asoka says in^ Uthic records (B.E.. VIII). 
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In the Mah&parinibb&na Snttanta (DN., II» p. 123) and in 

Hataiglm.. *•** V®*’ 

^ IB made of Hatthigftma. It was m the 

Vajji oountry. From the Mtdi&parimbbana Snttanta we know 
that the Buddha in course of his journey from Rftjagaha to 
Kusln&r& passed through Hatthig&ma. 

Haliddavasana, a village in the Koliya oountry was visited 
„ , , , by the Buddha (SN., V, p. 116). The 

a avaaana. Koliya country lay to the east of the 6&kya 

territory. They had their capital at Kkmag&ma. The intro- 
duction to the Kunftla J&taka says that the l^&kya and Koliya 
tribes had the river Rohinl which flowed between Kapilavastu 
and Ramagama. Both the tribes had the river confined by a 
single dam and they cultivated their crops by means of water 
of this river (Cowell’s edition, Vol. V, pp. 219 foil.). From the 
Theragatha (Verse 529, p. 56) it appears that the territories of 
the ^akyas and the Koliyas lay side by side and the river Rohini 
formed the boundary between the two clans. 

Majjhima propagated the Buddhist faith in the Hima- 
Himav»nt.p»de„. janto^esa {Uv., Chap. XII)^ It ^ 
been identified by some with Tibet but 
Fergusson identifies it with Nepal. What is Himavantapadesa 
in the Mahavaihsa is, however, stated to be Cinarattha men- 
tioned in the Sa^navamsa (p. 13). Prof. Rhys Davids identifies 
Himavantapadesa with the Central Himalayas. It is 3»000 
yojanas in extent (Papaftcasudani, 11, p. 6). 

Icchanahgala was a brahmai;iagama in Kosala. Once the 
j , , Buddha stayed at that village in the 

CO naug a. Icohanangalavanasanda (AN., Ill, pp. 30, 
341 ; Ibid., IV, p. 340). In the Suttanip&ta (p. 116) the name 
of the village is given as Icch&namkala. 

In the Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. IV, p. 354) it is said that 
j _ once the Buddha was staying at the 

an ugama. Calika-pabbata in Calika. The venerable 

Meghiya approached the Master and requested the Lord to per- 
mit him to go about for alms in Jantugama. The Blessed One 
gave his permission and the latter went about for alms and 
in due course came up to the bank of the river Kimik&l&. 

Kakaradi KAkamdi is mentioned in the Barhut 

* inscriptions. The location of the place is 

unknown. 

Khujatimduka is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions. 

. The location of the place is unknown. The 

Puranas mention Kubjaka and Kubj&mra 
among the holy places of India, but they do not seem to have 
any connection whatsoever with Khujatimduka. 

From the Dhammapada Commentary (Vol. I, p. 96) we 
^ , know that the village of KalavS.|a was in 

KaUvMagimalu. Magadhar*»hB. We are told that 
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while residing near this village Moggallana fell into sloth on the 
7th day after the day of his reception into the Order. Aroused 
by the Master, Moggall&na 8ho(& off sloth and completed 
meditation leading to the three higher paths and attained the 
goal of Perfection of Knowledge of chief disciples. 

In the Mahavagga (VT., II, p. 38) as well as in the Sumah- 
Kaiansala galavilasini (II, p. 429), Kajahgala is stated 

* to have been the eastern limit of the 

Maj jhimadesa. It is the Ka-cbu-wen-ki-lo of Yuan Chwang who 
says that it was 2,000 li in circuit (Watters, II, p. 182). It 
is mentioned as Kajahgala in the commentary on the B§>ma- 
palacarita (Anc. Geo. of India, p. 723). A J&taka story teUs 
us (Jat., IV, 310) that Kajahgala was, even m Buddha’s time, 
an ancient place where food could easily be cot (dabbasambhara 
sulabha). 

From the Milinda-pahho (p. 10) we know that it was a 
brahmanagama and was the place of Nagasena’s birth The 
Ahguttara Nikaya (Vol. V, p. 54) tells us that the Buddha once 
dwelt at Veluvana in Kajahgala. In the Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. 
Ill, p. 298) we read that the Buddha resided at Mukheluvana 
in Kajahgala and dehvered the Indriyabhavana Sutta. 

From the Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. V. p. 431) we know that 
KotiB&ma Kotigama was a village of the Vajjians. 

® From the MahapannibbSna Su t tanta (DN. , 

II, pp. 90-91) we know that the Buddha in course of the journey 
from R&jagaha to Kusinara passed through Kotig&ma 

From the Asatarupa Jataka (Jat., Vol. I, 407) we know 
K ndiv near the city of Kundiya was the 

Kundadhanavana where the Buddha told 
a story about Suppavasa, a lay sister, who was a daughter of 
King Koliya. 

KapHavatthu was the capital of the ^akya country, named 
Ka ilavatthu a-fter the Rsi Kapila. The Lalitavistara 
calls it Kapilavastu and sometimes Kapi- 


lapura (p. 243) or Kapil&hvayapura (p. 28). These names occur 
al^ in the Mah&vastu (Vol. 11, p. 1 1 , line 3). The Divyavadfi.na 
(p. 548) also connects Kapilavastu with the sage Kapila. The 
Buddhacarita (Book 1, V. 2) also mentions it as Kapilasya vaatu. 
The Mah&vastu says that Kapilavastu was surrounded by seven 
walls (Vol. II, p. 76). 

liie importance of the j^&kyas in Indian history is due to 
the birth of the Buddha among them. The Mahavastu (I, pp. 
348 foil.) gives a story of the foundation of Kapilavastu and the 
settlement of the l^&kyas there. According to Yuan Chwang it 
was about 500 li south-east from the neighbourhood of ^rftvastl. 

Besides Kapilavastu there were also other 6&kya towns : 
G&tumfi., S&mag&ma, X71ump&, Devadaha, Sakkara, SUavatl and 
Khomadussa. 

The episode of Pasenadi’s marriage with Vfisavakhattiyft, 
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one of the daughters of a l^&kya chief by a slave girl, proves 
how proud and aristooratic the o&kyas were. Some of the 
^akya ladies, who became nifns, have left behind them poems 
and songs that are preserved in the Psalms of the Sisters: 
Tissa (Pbb.S., pp. 12-13), AbhirupanandS. (Ibid., pp. 22-23), 
Mitta (Ibid., p. 29) and SundarinandA (Ibid., pp. 55-67). 

The administrative and judicial business of the l^akya clan 
was carried out in their SahthAg&ra or Mote hall at Kapila- 
vatthu (Buddhist India, p. 19). The Lalitavistara gives 500 as 
the number of the members of the l^akya Council (pp. 136-137). 

In the Dhammapada Commentary (111, p. 254) we are 
told that the iSakyas and the Koliyas caused the waters of the 
river RohinI to be confined by a single dam between the city of 
Kapilavatthu and the city of Koliya, and cultivated the fields 
on both sides of the river. Once a quarrel broke out between 
the Sakiyas and the Koliyas regardhig the possession of the 
river. The Buddha knowing that the quarrel would result in 
the destruction of both went to the place of the scene and 
brought about conciliation. 

In one of the jAtakas (Jat., IV, pp. 144 ff.) we are told 
that Vidudabha, in order to crush the Sakiyas who deceived 
his father by giving him a daughter of a slave girl to marry, 
deposed his father and became king. He marched out with a 
large army and succeeded in annihilating the SAkiyas. But he 
with his army met with destruction. 

In the MahAvamsa TikA (pp. 119-121) we are told that 
some Sakiyas being oppressed by King Vidudabha fled to the 
Himalayas where they built the Moriyanagara. It is now 
generally accepted that Candagutta, grandfather of Asoka the 
Great, belonged to the Moriya clan which had its seat of 
government at Pipphalivana. Kapilavatthu is referred to in 
both the Ceylonese chronicles, the Dlpavamsa and the Maha- 
vamsa. 

Yuan Chwang visited Kapilavastu, the towns of Kraku- 
candra and KonAgamana and Lumbin! or La-fa-ni grove, the 
birth place of Lord Buddha. The Rummindel pillar ins- 
cription of Asoka locates beyond doubt the LumbinI grove. 
The inscnption on the Nigllva pillar (now situated 38 miles 
north-west of the Uskabazar station of B.N.W. Ry.) shows that 
it was erected near the stupa of KonAgamana ; but it is not in 
situ. The village of PiprAwA (Birdpur Estate, Basti District) — 
the findspot of the famous PiprAwA Vase — marks, according to 
Dr. Fleet, the site of Kapilavastu (J.R.A.S., 1906, p. 180; 
CAGI., pp. 711-712). Ek. Rhys Davids, however, takes 
Tilaura Kot to be the old Kapilavastu and PiprAwA to be the 
new city built after the destruction of the old city by Vidu- 
^abha. Mr. P. C. Mukherjee concurs with Dr. Rhys Davids 
and identifies Kapilavatthu with Tilaura, 2 miles north of 
Tauliva which is the headquarters of the provincial government 
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of the Tarai, and 3^ miles to the south-west of the Nepalese 
village of Nigliva, north of Gorakhpur, situated in the Nepalese 
Tarai. Rummine-del is only 10 miles to the east of Kapila- 
vatthu, and 2 miles north of Bhagavanpur. 

The Kal&mas <>f Kesaputta were a small republican 
dan during the age of BimbisAra, and 


have been mentioned along with other 


contemporary republican clans such as the ^akyas of KapUa- 
vastu, the Kohyas of RAmagAma, the Bhaggas of Sum- 
sumAra hill, the Bulls of AUakappa, and the Moriyas of 
Pipphalivana. According to the Buddhacarita (XII, 2) they 
were the clans to which the philosopher ^)Ara belonged. The 
Ahguttara NikAya (I, 188) seems to place Kesaputta in 
Kosala.^ 

It was the capital of King Khema’s kingdom (DN., II, 
p. 7). The exact identity of the place is 

Khemavst.. £ot known. 

MithilA was the capital of the Videhas and is celebrated 
„ . . in the Epics as the land of King Janaka. 

' At the time of the Buddha the Videha 


country was one of the eight constituent principalities of the 
Vajjian confederacy. Of these eight principalities the Licchavis 
of Vesali and the Videhas of MithilA were, however, the most 
important. 

It is stated in one of the jAtakas (OoweU’s JAt., Ill, p. 222) 
that the city of MithilA, the capital of the Videhas, was seven 
leagues and the kingdom of Videha, three hundred leagues in 
•extent. In the Mahajanaka Jataka (Cowell’s Jataka, IV, 
p. 204) the distance between MithilA and (^ampa is given as sixty 
leagues. In one of the JAtakas (Cowell’s JAtaka, III, p. 222) 
we read that the kingdom of Videha had 16,000 viUages, 16,000 
storehouses filled, and 16,000 dancing girls. It is clear from 
BhammapAla’s Paramatthadlpanl on the TheragAtha (pp. 277- 
278) that at the time of the Buddha, Videha was a centre of 
trade. We are told of people coming from SAvatthl to Videha 
to sell their wares. It is also stated that the route passed 
through a desert. 

Videha is identical with ancient Ttrabhukti, that is modem 
Tirhut. According to the datApatha Brahmana (I, IV, 1 ) Videha 
was BO named after MAthava the Videgha who colonized it. It 
was bounded by the KausikI (Kosi) in the east, the Ganges in 
the south, the SadAnlrA (the ^ndak or the RApti) in the west 


1 *1lie name of their capital ** Kesaputta ” reminds ue of the KeainB, 
a people mentioned in the Aatapatha Brshmana (Vedio Index, I, p. 180) 
aim probaUly also in the AahtBdhylyT of Pacini (VI, 4 106), and oonaeot- 
ed mth the PaOollaa and Dilhhyaa who appear in the V, 01, as 

settled on tbm banka of the Qomati IPBAI., p. 118. 
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and the Himalayas in the north. Aocording to the B&m&ya^a 
(Adikanda, XLIX, 9-16 ; of. ^finti Parva m the Mah&bh&rata, 
CCJGXXVn, 12233-8), Mithili. was the name of the capital as 
well as of the country itaeU . Cunningham identifies the capital 
with Janakapura, a small town within the Nepal border, north of 
which the Muzafiarpur and Barbhanga districts meet (CAGl., 


p. 718). 

In one of the Jatakas (Jat., 1, 199) re- 
Maoalagftmaka. ferenoe is made to a village named Macala 
in Magadha. 

It is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions. The location 
of the place is unknown. If it be the 
Nam nagara. ^ Nandigrama of the B&m&yapa, 

then it may be identical with Nandgaon in Oudh. 

The place is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions. The 

„ location of the place is unknown. Is it 

Nagara or Nagan. _ . . _ r 


identical with Nagarah&ra mentioned in 


the ParSsaratantra, the Nang-go-lo-ho*io of the Chinese, the 
Nagara or Dionysopolis of Ptolemy and identified with Jelala- 
bad? If so, then it should be located in the Uttar&patha 
division. But it may also be held to be identical with Nagail 
or Nagara, 8 miles north of Chitorgadh State in Udaipur in 
Bajputana. 

Nalanda is frequently referred to in early Pali literature. 

The Buddha is said to have started once 
from B&jagaha for N&landa (DN., I, pp. 1 
foil.). In the Samyutta Nikaya it is stated that the Buddha 
once visited Nalandfi, from Kosala (Ibid., IV, p. 323). In 
the Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 371) we read that once the 
Buddha dwelt in the P&virilmmbavana at N&land& where he 


had a discussion with Digha Tapassi, a Nigaptha, relating to the 
Nigantha doctrines and delivered the Upalisutta. In the 
^umangalavilasinl (Vol. I, p. 35) we find that the distance from 
Rajagaha to Nalanda was one yojana, N&landa is identified 
with modern Bargaon, 7 miles to the north-west of B&jgir in 
the district of Patna. Nalanda acquired an orient-wide celebrity 
as the most important seat of Buddhist learning and culture in 
the days of the Guptas from the sixth and seventh centuries 
onwardb. 


The famous Indrasila cave may be located in the rugged 
hill rising immediately to the west of the Badgaon village. 

Nfilaka, a village in Magadha, was visited by Sariputta 
N&iak (SN., IV, p. 251). We know that Sariputta 

stay^ among the Magadhans at Nali^- 
maka which was not far from BAjag^a (Ibid., V, 161). Ihis 
Nalag&maka may be said to be identical with N&laka. In the 
Mahaendassana J&taka (J&t., 1, p. 391) the name of the village 
where the Elder S&riputta was bom is mven as N&la. In the 
same J&tafca we read that S&riputta died at Vaiaka (Ibid.). 
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In the Samyutta Nik&ya (II, p. 74) we are told that the 
^ Buddha stay^ at ]^§.tika. It is called 

Nfidika (of the Nadikas). The identifica- 
tion of the place is not known. 

In the Oariy&pitaka (Dr. B. C. Law’s Ed., p. 7) we read 
that CHanda-Kumara was the son of 


Pupphavati. 


Ekarfi.ja of Pupphavati. He offered char- 


ities whole-heartedly and he never ate anything without first 
giving it to a beggar. Pupphavati was only another name for 
BSx&nasi, the capital of the KasI kingdom (CL., pp. 50-51). 
Other names of Bar&nasI were Surundhana, Sudassana, Brahma- 
vaddhana, Rammanagara and Molini. 

The Moriyas of Pipphalivana are included in the list of the 
p ... republican clans that existed in the time 

ipp vana. Buddha (Mahaparinibb&na Suttan- 

ta — DN., Vol. II, p. 167). There is Uttle information about 
the Moriyas in Buddhist literature. From the Suttanta referred 
to above we come to know that they got a portion of the 
relics of the Buddha and erected a stupa over the same. In 
the Mahavamsa we are told that Candagutta, grandfather of 
Asoka, belonged to the Moriya clan. The Moriyas are, there- 
fore, the same as the Mauryas. 

The Kohyas, one of the republican clans of the time of the 
Rftm & Buddha, had two settlements, one at 

^ Ramagama and the other ai Devadaha. 

The Sumangalavilasini (pp. 260-262) tells us of the origin of 
the Koliyas. It is stated that a sage named Rama, an ex-king 
of Benares who left his kmgdom and retired to a forest as he 
was detested by his wives and relatives, married the eldest of 
the five daughters of King Okkaka, who had been forsaken by 
her relatives and forced to live in forest, and built a town in the 
forest removing a big Kola tree. The city henceforth came to 
be known as Kolanagara and the descend^ts of the king came 
to be known as Koliyas. 

According to the Mahavastu (Vol. I, pp. 352-65) the Koli- 
yas were, however, descendants of the sage Kola. The Kun&la 
Jataka (Jat., V, p. 413) says that the Koliyas used to dwell in 
the Kola tree. Hence they came to be called the Koliyas. 

In the Theragath& (V, 629, p. 56) and in one of the Jatakas 
(Cowell’s Jataka, V, p 219) we are told of a quarrel between 
the Bikyas and the Koliyas. The Buddha, however, brought 
about a oonciliation between the two clans. 

R&mag&ma is Rampur Deoriya in the district of Basti in 
Oudh. 

The Buddha onoe dwelt in the Sakka country in Samag&ma 
and delivered the S&mag&ma Sutta (MN., 
Bsmagsma. p 2^^ Anguttara Nikftya (IH, 

p. 309) also tells us that the Buddha onoe dwelt at ^mag&- 
maka in the country of the ^fikyas on the bank of a tank. 
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SapOgS. 


Sobhavati. 


Ananda onoe stayed at S&pdgan, a town- 
ship of the Koliyas (AN., II, p. 194). 

It was the capital of Sobha’s 

kingdom (DN., II, p. 7). 

Setavya was a city of the Kosala country. In the Ahgut- 
tara Nik&ya (Vol. II, p. 37) we find that 
avya. Ukkattha, and that there was 

a road from Ukkattha to Setavya. 

After the Buddha had performed the ‘ Double Miracle ' 

, and had made a stay in heaven, he de- 

am assa. scended at the city of Samkassa on the 

day of the great Pav&ra^a festival, and thence passed with a 
large following to Jetavana (Kanha Jataka, J&t., Vol. I, p. 193). 

Samkassa is Sankissa or Sankisa-Basantapura, situated on 
the north bank of the river Ikkhumatl ; now called KfiUnadl, 
between Atranji and Kanoj, and 23 miles west of Fatehgarh in 
the district of Etah and 45 mil^ north-west of Kanoj. 

Salindiya was a br&hman village on the east side of 
. Rajaeaha (Suvanpa-Kakkhaka J&taka,. 

S«.nd.ya. jat^Vol. Ill, p. 293). 

The Bhaggas of Sumsum&ra Hill have frequently been 
„ _ referred to in Pali literature. Sumsumara 

Sum«am»ragmn»g„.. ^ doubtleSB the Capital of the 

Bhagga country. There can also be no doubt about the fact 
that it was used as a fort. We know that in the lifetime of 
the Buddha, Prince Bodhi, son of King Udena of Kosambl, 
ruled over the Bhaggas as his father’s viceroy. Bodhi became 
one of the followers of the Buddha (MN., II, p. 91 ; Jat.,. 
Ill, p. 157). But the Bhagga coimtry was really a republican 
country, for it is mentioned in the list of the republican clans 
in the Mahapannibbana Suttanta (DN., II, p. 167). It may 
be that the Bhaggas were temporarily under the sway of 
Kosambl. 

It is said that while the Buddha was engaged in deep 
R nK am meditation for six years at the Sen&pati- 

e pa ig a. ggma in Uruvilva, a public woman named 
Gav&, kept a coarse cloth on the branch of a tree for the 
Buddha’s use after meditation. By virtue of this noble deed, 
she was reborn in heaven as a nymph (A Study of the Maha- 
vastu, p. 154). 

The Paunc^as or Paundrakas are mentioned several times 

D j in the Great Epic. They are onoe linked 

Pa,dr»v»rdh«n.. ^ 

XIII, 584) while on another occasion are mentioned in con- 
nection with the Udras, Utkalas, Mekalas, Kalihgas, and 
Andhras (Vana P., LI, 1988 ; Bhlsma P., IX, 366 ; Dropa, IV, 
122). Pargiter therefore thinks that the Paui^dras once occu- 
pied the countries that are at present represented by the 
3 
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modem districts of Santa! Parganas, Birbhum and northern 
portion of Hazaribagh. 

Pimdravardhana, according to the Divy^vadana (J.R.A.S., 
1904, p. 86), was the eastern boundary of the Majjhimadesa 
and is identical with the Pun-na-fa-tan-na of Yuan Chwang. 

It is evident from the record of Kharavela’s fifth regn- 
Tanaaulivaor (Hathigumph& inscription) that 

TanasuU. Kalinganagara, the capital of KhSra vela’s 

kingdom of Kalinga was not far from 
Tanasuliya or Tanasuli road wherefrom a canal opened by 
King Nanda was led by extension into the city of Kalinga. 
Dr. Barua says in his b^k on Old Brahmi Inscriptions (p. 14) 
that Tanasuliya or Tanasula is a name which stands in contrast 
with Mahasuliya or Mahasuli, tan or tanu being the opposite 
form of Mahi. or Maha. 

Thuna probably represents Sthuna of the Divyavadana 

Thuna (Jat., VI, p. 

62) that formed the western boundary 
of the Buddhist Majjhimadesa. Thuna has not been identified 
by any scholar. As Yuan Chwang’s account makes Thanes war 
the westernmost country of the Buddhist Majjhimadesa, Prof. 
Mazumdar proposes to identify Thuna with Sthaniswara or 
Thaneswar (Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient India by 
S. N. Mazumdar, Introduction, p. xliii). 

In the Majjhima Nikaya we are told that the Buddha 
Ukksoels dwelt at Ukkacelfi, on the bank of the 

river Ganges in the Vajji country and 
delivered the Culagopalaka Sutta. In the Samyutta (Vol. V, 
p. 163) we find that the Buddha stayed among the Vajjians 
at Ukkaoel& on the river Ganges together with a great company 
of bhikkhus, not long after the passing away of Sariputta and 
MoggalULna. 

UnatissaffSma viUage of Upatissa was not far off 

upstiasagama. lUjagaha (Dh.C., I, p. 88). 

In the Dhammapada Atthakatha (Dh.C., Ill, p. 466) we 
Ugganairara. * r®^®rence to the Ugganagara. It 

^ ‘ is said that a certain setthi named Ugga 

came to SavatthI on business purposes from Ugganagara. 

There are numerous references to Uslnara in Pali 
Uainftrfi. literature. In the Divyavadana (p. 22) 

mention is made of Uslragiri. Dr. Roy 
Chaudhuri rightly points out that Uslnaragiri mentioned in 
the Kathasariteagara is doubtless identical with Uslragiri 
of the Divyavadana and Uslradhaja of the Vinaya Texts 
(8.B.E., Pt. II, p. 39) where it hM been describe as the 
northern boundary of the Buddhist Majjhimadesa. It was a 
mountain to tiie north of Kahkhal (Hultzsch in lA., 1905, 
p. 179). 
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Onoe the Buddha after passing the rainy season at Verafija 
TT n * arrived at S&vatthl in due course (CuUa- 

Veraflj. City. JStakft, Jit., Vol. UI, p. 494). 

The city of Vettavatl was on the bank of the river of that 
- . name (MS-tamga Ja.taka — Jat., Vol. IV, 

Ve va 1. gggj ^ doubtless identical with 

Sanskrit Vetravatl mentioned in K&lid&sa’s Meghadutam. The 
Vettavatl river is identified with the modem Betva, a small 
tributary of the Ganges. 

The Barhut inscriptions mention Venuvag&ma as a suburb 
„ of Kosamb!. Cunningham identifies it 

enuvsg modem village of Ben-Purwa to 

the north-east of Kosam. 

Vedisa, mentioned in Barhut inscriptions, is Pfi.li VidisA 
y , and Sanskrit Vaidi^. It is, according to 

^ Cunningham, the old name of Besnagar, 

a ruined city situated in the fork of the Bes or Vedisa river 
and the Betwa within 2 miles of Bhisa. Vaidi§a was, ac- 
cording to the Puranas, situated on the bank of the VidisA river 
which took its rise from the PAripatra mountain. 

Vidisa came for the first time into prominence in Buddhism 
in connection with the viceroy alty of Asoka. Asoka, while he 
was a viceroy at Uj jain, married a Vai^ya girl from Vessanagara 
or Vaidyanagara which was evidently the old name of Besnagar. 
Since the time of Asoka it became an important centre of 
Buddhism and later on of Vai^navism. 

In the Maha-Ummaga JAtaka (Jat., Vl^ pp. 330-331) 
Yavamaijhaka Yavamajjhaka occurs as a general name 
for four market towns distinguished as 
eastern, southern, western and northern according to their res- 
pective positions near the four gateways of the city of MithilA, 
the capital of Videha. 

In the Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. II, p. 135 ; Vol. V, pp. 401, 
^ „ 460-461) as well as in the Anguttara 

V"l“™var*' Nikftya (Vol. IV. p. 101 ; Vol. V, p. 22), 
Aciravat! is mentioned as one of the five 


great rivers or Mahanadl. The four other rivers mentioned are : 
Gahga, Yamuna, Sarabhu, and Mahl. In the SAlittaka JAtaka 
(Jat., Vol. I) and in the Kurudhamma JAtaka (JAt., Vol. II) we 
find that the river Aciravati was near Savatthl. This is also 
borne out by a story in the Dhammapada C!ommentary (Vol. Ill, 
p. 449) in which we read that there was a certain village named 
Pan^upura not far off from the city of SAvatthI, where dwelt a 
certain fisherman who on his way to SAvatthI saw some tortoise 
eggs lying on the bank of Aciravati. In the Dhammapada 
Atthal^thA (Vol. I, pp. 356-360) we are told how Pasenadi’s 
son Vidudabha met the ^Akyas in battle on the bank of the 
Aciravati river and completely routed l^em. In vain did the 
Buddha try 4;0 save the SAkyas. But Vi^u^bha and his army 
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also met with destruction ; the Aciravati overflowed and carried 
all into the sea. In the Digha Nik&ya (Vol. 1, p. 235) we read 
that once the Buddha went to Manas&kata, a brahmin village in 
the Kosala country and dwelt at Ambavana on the bank of 
the river Aciravati to the north of Manas&kata. 

Aciravati is the river Rapti in Oudh, on which the town of 
S&vatthI was situated. It was also called Ajiravatl and its 
shortened form is Arravati. It is a tributary of the river 
Sarayu. 

At the time of his great Retirement the Buddha took with 
him Channa, his courtier, and Kanthaka, 
* his horse. He left Kapilavatthu and pro- 

ceeding to the bank of the river Anoma, he retired from the 
world and adopted the life of a monk (Dh. A.. I, p. 85). 

According to Cunningham, Anoma is the river Aumi, in the 
district of Gorakhpur. But Carlleyle identifies the river Anoma 
with the Kudawa Nadi in the Basti district of Oudh. 

In the Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 39) we are told that 
1 j u while BahukS., Sundarika, Sarasvatl and 
Bahuk^and Bshu- Bahumati were rivers, Gaya and Payaga 
were tirthas only, or ghats on the Ganges. 
Bahuka may be the Bahuda nver of the Mahabh&rata and 
Harivam^a, identical with the river Dhabala now called 


Dhumela or Burha R&pti, a feeder of the Rfipti in Oudh. 
Pargiter, however, identifies it with Ramaganga which joms the 
Ganges near the ELanoj. As regards Bahumati, an identification 
may be suggested with Bfigmat!, a sacred river of the Buddhists 
in Nepal. Bagmati is called Bachmati as it was created by the 
Buddha Krakucchanda by word of mouth durmg his visit of 
Nepal. Its junction with the rivers Maradarika, Manisrohi, 
R&jamafijari, Ratnavali, Charumati, Prabh&vatl, and Triveni 
form the tirthas called ^nta, Sankara, R&jamanjari, Pramoda, 
Sulakeshana, Jaya and Gokarna respectively (Svayambhu 
Purana, Chap. V ; Varahapurana, Chap. 215). 

The nver Campa formed the bound- 
ary between \nga and Magadha (Cam- 
peyya Jataka — Jat., IV, p. 454). 

It is mentioned in the Anguttara Nikaya, Vol. IV, p. 

_ , , 101, as a lake, but has not yet been iden- 

ChaddantB. ^ 


_ £nl has been referred to in the Baka- 

* Brahma JStaka (Jat., Ill, 361). 

The river Gangft has been mentioned frequently in ancient 
Q . P&li literature, and is identic^ with the 

great sacred river on the banks of which 
the drama of Indian history has so often been enacted — the 
Ganges which is famous in early, medieval and modem history 
of India. According to the Sigala Jfttaka (Jftt., Vol. I, p. 502) 
she flowed by the city of B&rft^asl. There is a confluence 
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between this river and Yamunft (Sumahgalavil&sinl, II, p. 
662). 

From the SumahgalavilaainI (pt. I, p. 279) we learn that 
. LL - the Buddha taught the people of Campfi. 
GaggarB pokkharani. dhamma on the bank of Gaggar& 

tank. We are told that it was dug by the queen Gaggar&, 
and was not far off from the city of CampS.. 

The SSLlavana of the Mallas of KusInarS. was on the bank 
. of the river Hiraffffavatl (DN., 11, p. 137). 

Hiranflavat . Hirafinavati is the Little Gandak and 

the same as Ajitavati near KusInSrS^ or Kusinagara. It flows 
through the district of Gorakhpur about eight miles west of 
the Great Gandak and falls into the Gogra (Sarayu). 

It is mentioned in the Samuddav&nija 
Jetavanalo a. Jataka (Jftt., IV, p. 158) as a tank, but 
it has not yet been identified. 

The Kakati Jataka (Jat., Ill, p. 91) 
® states Kebuka to be a river; but it is 

difficult to identify it. 

The Kimchanda Jataka (Jat., Vol. V, p. 2) refers to 
„ ... Koaiki as a branch of the Ganges. It is 

‘‘ identical with the river Kusi. 

It is stated in the Vessantara Jataka (jat., Vol. VI, p. 518) 
„ . that the King Vessantara with his wife 

e uma . children proceeded to Gandhamadana. 

Then setting his face northward he passed by the foot of 
Mount Vipula and rested on the bank of the river Ketumatl. 
He crossed the stream and then went on to the hill called 
Nalika. Still moving northward he reached the lake Mucalinda. 
While going to Kusinara from Rajagaha, the Buddha 
KakutthB cross the river Kakuttha. Having 

^ crossed the river he arrived at Ambavana 

and then proceeded to the Malla’s Sala-grove near Kusinara. 

Kakuttha is the small stream Barhi which falls into the 
Chota Gapdak, eight miles below Kasia. Carlleyle has identi- 
fied it with the river Ghagl, one and half miles to the west of 
Chitiyaon in the Gorakhpur district. Lassen identifies Eakan- 
this of Arrian with the river Bagmati of Nepal. 

Kaddama-daha, a river on the bank of which Maha- 
Kaddama daha kaocana once took up his residence for 
some time, has been mentioned in the 
Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 66). 

In the Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. IV, p. 364) we are told 
Kim'kBia while the Buddha was sta 3 dng 

' at Caiika on the Caiikapabbata the 

venerable Meghiya sought the permission of the Buddha to go 
to Jantugama. While returning from the village after his meal 
he reached Kimikaia. 
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It has been described as a lake in the KunAla JAtaka 
Ku,«.. ; AN. IV. p. 101) but has 

^ not yet been identified. 

Ka 9 namun^§> has been described in the Anguttara Nik&ya 
_ (Ibid.) as a river, but has not yet been 

K«, 0 «aundi. IdentMed. 

Khema, a lake that was excavated by the King of Benares 
named Bahuputtaka (Hamsa Jataka, Jat., 
IV, p. 424). 

A lotus lake near the city of Sakula in the kingdom of 
^ Mahimsaka (Gullahamsa Jataka, J&t., V, 

p. 337) which, however, is difficult to be 

identified. 

Mangalapokkharani has been described in the Atthas&linI 

MsngalapofcUiuui.. Mangalapokkharani, the 

Buddha got the news of Rahula’s death. 

Once the Buddha dwelt at Vaisal! in the Kutagaras&la 

« . , . , on the bank of the lake Markata (Dvd., 

Markata-htada ^ gOO). 

Mahl, one of the five great rivers (AN., IV, p. 101 , Milinda- 
pafiha, p. 114; S. Nip., p. 3) mentioned 
in Pali literature. The river MabI is a 
tributary of the Gandaka. 

The Migasammata, a river, had its source in the Himavanta 
and had faUen in the Ganges (cf. ‘ Hima- 
Mignaammats. ^antato Gangam pattS’, Jat., VI, p. 72). 

jy , . Rathakara has been described as a lake 

“ “ in the Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. IV, p. 


Markata-hrada 


MigaaammatS. 


The Rohanta-Miga- Jataka (Jat., Vol. IV, p. 413) des- 
„ . . cribes Rohanta as a lake which however 

Rohanta. identified. 

Rohipl has been referred to in the Jatakas (Rukkhad- 
jy. - hamma JS.taka, Jat., Vol. I, p. 327 ; 

Phandana Jataka, Jat., Vol. IV, p. 207) 
as a river. Once a quarrel broke out among the S&kiyas and 
the Koliyas regarding the possession of the river Rohipi. But 
the Buddha succeed^ in restoring peace among his kinsfolk. 
Bohipl formed the boundary between the l^&kya and the Koliya 
countries. 

Sappinl, a river, in R&jagaha (SN., I, p. 153). In the 
Sappini Anguttara Nik&ya (Vol. II, p. 29) we are 

' told that the Buddha once went from the 


Gijjhakiita mountain at R&jagaha to the bank of the river 
Sappinl to meet some wandmrs. The Pafiohfina river is 
perhaps the ancient Sappinl. 
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The Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. V, p. 297) describes Sutanu as 
Sutanu ^ whose bank Anumddha stayed 

for once. 

MandS.kini, a river (AN., IV, p. 101). It is the Kaligahg§r 

Mandftkini western Kali or Mand&gni, whioh 

rises in the mountains of Ked&ra in 
Gharwal. It is a tributary of AJakAnandfi. 

Cunningham, however, identifies it with Mandakin, a small 
tributary of Paisundi in Bundelkhand whioh flows by the side 
ofMount Chitrakuta. 

After the attainment of the Perfect Enlightenment the 

^ Buddha dwelt at Uruveli. in the Ajap&la 

era jar . Nigrodha on the bank of the river Ner- 

afijara. It is the river Phalgu mentioned in Asvagho^a's 
Buddhacarita. Its two branches are the Nilajana and the 
Mohana, and their united stream is called Phalgu. Buddha- 
gaya is situated at a short distance to the west of the Nilajana 
or Niranjana whioh has its source near Simeria in the district of 
Hazaribagh. 

It is said that the Kinnari ManoharS., wife of Prince 
Satadru Sudhanu who was the son of Suvfthu, 

King of HastinEpura, while going to the 
Himalayas, crossed the river Satadru and proceeded to the 
Mount Kailash (A Study of the Mahavastu, p. 118). Satadru 
is modem Sutlej, a tributary of the Ganges. 

. Sundarika has been described in the 

Hundanks. Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 167) as a 

river in Kosala. 


8um»g»dM. Vol. 

It is mentioned in the Kakati Jataka 
Simbaii, ^ jjj p 90) ag a lake. 

The Milindapafiho (p. 114) refers to Sarabhu as a river 
S bha issuing forth from the Himavanta. It is 

““ Ghagra or Gogra, a tributary of the Ganges 

on which stood the city of Ayojjha. It is the Sarabos of 
Ptolemy, and is one ot the five great rivers mentioned in early 
P&li literature. 


Sarassati is evidently the Sanskrit Sarasvati mentioned in 
R nuB fci Vedic and Brahmanioal literature. Ac- 

^ ^ cording to the Brahmapas, the Kav- 

yamim&msa and Manu Samhit&, it formed the western boundary 
of the Brahmanioal Madhyade^. According to the Milmda- 
pafiho (p. 114) the Sarassati issued forth from the Himavanta. 
It rises in the hills of Sirmur in the Himalayan range called the 
Sewalik and emerm into the plains at Ad -Badri in Ambala. 
Like the Ganges, the river Sarassati or Sarasvati is considered 
as sacred by the Hindus. 
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, The river Uha was in the Himavanta 

(Milindapafiho, p. 70). 

„ Vidhava, a river in the Himavanta (cf. 

vicmava. . Himavante * ; Jat., Vol. Ill, p. 467). 

Vetravati, a river, is mentioned in the Milindapaflho (p. 

„ „ 114). From the Matahga Jataka (Jat., 

VetUvaUorVetrs. jy_ p jggj 

of Vettavati was on the banks of the river 
of that name. It is the river Betwa in the kingdom of Bhopal, 
an afBuent of the Jumna, on which stands BhilsS or the an- 
cient Vidisa. 

The river Vetarani is referred to in the Sarny utta (Vol. I, 
. P- 21) where it is stated to be the river 

e araijii. Yama (cf. Yamassa Vetaranim). The 

Buddhist tradition, therefore, seems to support the Brahmanical 
tradition of the Vaitarani being the Yama’s river. In this 
river the hellish creatures suffer (cf. Jat., V, p. 276). 

It is the river Vaitaran! in Orissa and is mentioned in the 
Mah&bharata (Vana P. Chap. 113) as being situated in Kalihga. 
It is again identified with the river Oantura which rises near 
N&sik and is m the north of Bassein. This sacred river is said 
to have been brought down to the earth by Parasurama 
(Padma and Matsya PurS.nas). According to the Mahabharata 
(Vana P. Chap. 83) it is a river in KurulMhetra. it is further 
identified with a river in Gharwal on the road between Kedara 
and Badrinatha. 

Yamuna is one of the five great rivers mentioned in early 

„ ^ Pali Uterature (AN., IV, p. 101 , SN., Vol. 

Yamuna. p y pp 

It is the modem Jumna. 

The Ahogaiig§.-pabbata is a mountain in India. It is said 
that the venerable Moggaliputta Tissa 
Mountaiaa. Hiiia, Thera, having made over his disciples to 
PabbatT ^ the thera Mahmda, went to the Ahoganga 

mountain near the source of the Ganges 

(Mv., p. 61). 

The Sarabhanga J&taka (Jat., Vol. V, p. 134) refers to the 
Anai^jara which seems to be a chain of 
' ■ moimtains in the Central Provinces. 

The Anoma and Asoka mountains do not seem from their 
j A u description in the Apadana (pp. 345 and 
Anoma an 3^ respectively), to have been far off 

from the Himavanta. 

According to the Apadina (p. 50), the Cittakuta mountain 
was not also very far off from the 

Oittak t«. Himavanta. It has, however, been 

identified with KAmptan&th-giri in Bundelkhand. It is an 
isolated hill on a river calM the Paiaunl or Mand&kinl. 
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CorapapSta. 


BapdakahiraAfta pab* 
bata. 


It is about four miles from the Chitrakuta station of the G.I.P. 
Bailway. 

The Cavala mountain has been described in the Apad&na 
to be not far off from the Himavanta 
(Apadana, p. 461). 

We find mention of the Cittala mountain not only in the 
Atthasaiinl (p. 350), but also in the 
Visuddhimagga (p. 202). In the latter 
there is also a reference to a vihara on it. 

The Atthasaiinl also refers to the Cetiya Pabbata (p. 200) 
_ ^ which, however, is difficult to be identi* 

fied. 

According to the reference in the Digha Nikaya, (Vol. 11, 
p. 116) the Corapapata seems to have been 
a hill near Bajagaha. 

This mountain seems to have been 
located in the Himavantapadesa (J&t., 
Vol. II, p. 33). 

In the GangamSila Jataka (Jat., Vol. LEI, p. 452) we are 
n .IV. sA o®riiain ascetic came from 

an am ana. mountain Gandham&dana to Benares 

to see the king. It is a part of the Rudra Himalaya, but 
according to the epic writers it forms a part of the Kail&sa 
range. 

The Gayadirsa mountain is situated at Gayfi. from where 
^ the Gotama Buddha went to Uruvilva 

ay - irua. attainment of Perfect Enlighten- 

ment. (A Study of the Mahavastu, p. 81.) 

According to the description given in the Apad&na (p. 162) 
^ the Gotama mountain seems to be not far 

uotama. Himavanta. 

Gijjhakuta is a mountain in JSiagadha (W.C., p. 82). It 
r h irff ^ called because its peak is like a 

® ® vulture (Papaficasudanl, II, 63). Accord- 

ing to Cunningham it is a part of the Sailagiri, the vulture peak 
of Fahien and Indasil&guha of Yuan Chwang. It lies two miles 
and a half to the south-east of new Bajgir. It is also called 
Giriyek hill. 

In the Ahguttara Nikaya the Himavanta is mentioned as 
Himavanta. P»bbatara^ (AN. I, p 162). We 

are told m the Kunala Jataka (Jat., 
Vol. V, pp. 412 foil.) that once there broke out a quarrel 
between the Koliyas and the Sakiyas regarding the 
possession of the river Bohinl which flows between the S&kiya 
and Koliya countries. Buddha, however, succeeded in settling 
the dispute. Many Koliya and Sakiya people were ordained. 
But spiritual discontent sprang up among them. The Blessed 
one conducted these brethren to the Him^ayas and after illus- 
trating the sins connected with woman-kind by the Kun&la 
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story, and removing their discontent, bestowed upon them the 
stage of sanctification. The Master transported them to the 
Himalayas and standing in the sky pointed out to them in a 
pleasant tract of the Himalayas various mountains: Golden 
mount, Jewel mount, Vermillion mount, Collyaium mount. 
Tableland mount, Crystal mount, and five great rivers, and the 
seven lakes, Kai^mmundaka, Rathakara, Sihappapftta, Chad- 
danta, Tiyaggala, Anotatta, and Kunala. 

In the Milindapafiho (p. 114) it is stated that 500 rivers 
issued forth from the Himavanta and that of these ten are 
important. They are: Gahga, Yamuna, Aciravatl, Sarabhu, 
Mah!, Sindhu, Sarassatl, Vetravatl, Vitamsa and Candabhaga. 

It is stated in the Digha N., (Vol. II, pp. 263-4, 269) that 
- , , p to the east of Rajagaha was the Brahmin 

n as a ave. village of Ambasanda. To the north of 

Ambasanda was the Indasaia Cave in the Vediyakapabbata 
which however seems to be the same as the Gijjhakutapabbata. 
In the Barhut inscriptions, the name of the cave is however 
given as Indasaiaguha which has been identified with the 
Giriyek hiU six miles from Rajgir. 

Indakflta Indakuta is near Rajagaha (SN., I, p. 

It is near Rajagaha. It is one of the groups of hills above 

Wgil.p«Ba. namely Gijjhakiita, Vebh5ra, 

^ Panda va and VepuUa. 

These pabbatas are stated in the Apa- 
Kukk^^K^si^ and ^pp 3^1 3 g 2 respectively) 

to be not very far off from the Himavanta. 

The K&lSLgiri is mentioned in the Vidhura Pandita Jataka 
E&lSffi ’ (Jfi-t., Vol. VI, p. 302). This Kala^i is 

the same as the Kalapabbata mentioned 

in the same Jataka. 

The Kuraragharapabbata is in Avanti. Mahakaccana 

„ . once dwelt in this mountain (AN., V, 

Earenghar. p 

Kalaslla is at R&jagaha (DN., II, 

KSlasTlft. p 

Monosila, a mountain (Kumbhak&ra 
ManoBilK. Jataka, Jtt.. Ill, p. 379). 

„ . It is in the Himavanta (Jat., Vol. II, 

Manipabbata. p 

It is a mountain in the Himavanta 

MabIkSla. ^ y p 3gj 

It is referred to in the Therlg&th& Commentary (p. 150), 
„ and is identical with the Rudra Himalaya 

in Gharwal where the river Ganges takes 
its rise. It is near the BadarikA Airam, and is probably the 
Moimt Meros of Arrian. 


Euraraghara 


Manipabbata. 
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N«rupabbata. 


PSoTnavamaa. 


The Nerupabbata is in the Himavanta (Milindapaiiho^ 
p. 120). In the Nern J&taka (J&t., Vol. 
111} 247)} it is called the Golden mountain. 

It is a legendary name of Mount Vepnlla 
(SN., II, pp. 190-1). 

It is at E&jagaha. According to the Samyutta Nikftya 

Pa^davapabbata is mentioned in the Atthq^&llnl (p. 34). 

All these mountains are in the Himavanta probably mean- 
ing thereby that they are names of difPer- 
Phahka, and Rajata- parts or peaks of the great Himalaya 

panoata mountain (J5t., V, 415 and Jfit., II, 

p. 6 respectively). 

The First Buddhist Council was held at R&jagaha in the 
« . . , _ Sattapanni cave of the Vebh&ra pabbata 

BattapanpiguhB. presidency of Mahftkassapa and 

under the patronage of Aj&tasattu (Samantapas&dik&, p. 10). 

It is in the Cittakutapabbata which is 
in the Himavantapadesa (J&t., Vol. Ill, 

p. 208). 

Both are mentioned in the Jfttakas 
(Jat., Vol. II, p. 92 and Jat., Vol. V, p. 416) 
to be in the Himavantapadesa. 

In the Dhammapada Commentary (Vol. I, p. 107) we are 
Sineni Moimt Sineru was sixty- 

mem. eight thousand leagues high. It is des- 

cribed as a mountain in the Kulavaka J&taka (J&t.} Vol. I, 
p. 202) as well. 

It is in the Himalayas (SN., I, p. 67) to 
the east of Tibet. 

The Samyutta Nik&ya (Vol. Ill, p. 1) 
seems to locate it in the Bhagga country. 


Suvannaguha. 


Suvannapabbata and 
SSnupabbata 


Setapabbata. 

SumBumftragin. 


Sappasondika- 

pabbSra 


Vepulla. 


It is at Bajagaha (DN., 11, p. 116). 

This is a mountain in Magadha. 

Vebh&ra is a mountain in the Magadha ooimtry. In the 
„ Vim&navatthu Commentary (p. 82) we 

® are told that the city of Giribbaja was 

encircled by the mountains Isigili, Vepulla, Vebh&ra, Pa^fjlara 
and Gijjhakuta. 

In the Samanta-P&s&dika (p. 70) we are told that Mahinda 
y j. who was entrusted with the work of 

® sagin propagating Buddhism in Ceylon, in 

course of his journey from P&taliputta, halted at the Dakkhii>a- 
giri janapada (Vedi8&), the capital of which was Ujjenl. He 
stayed at the Vedisagiri Mah&vih&ra which was built by his 
mother and thence he went to Tambapaw. 
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In the Digha Nik&ya (Vol. I, pp. 47, 49) we are told that 
once the Buddha dwelt at Rajagaha in the 
of Jivaka the royal phyaoian. 
It was here that Aj&tasattu, the king of 
Magadha, came to see the Buddha. In the Digha Nik&ya (Vol. 
II, p. 134) we are told in connection with the Buddha’s journey 
from R&jagaha to Kusinara that the Buddha crossed the river 
Kakutthk and went to the Ambavana. In the Saihyutta (Vol. 
IV, p. 121) we are informed that once the venerable Udayin 
stayed at K&manda in the Ambavana of the brahmin Todeyya. 
Ambavana is a thicket of mango trees (Sumahgalavil&sin!, 
n, 399). 

In the Digha Nikaya (Vol. II, p. 94) we find that the 
Buddha once went from Nadika to Vesall 
ap vana dwelt in the Ambapalivana in Vesaii. 

This park was a gift from the courtesan named Ambapall. 

The Ambatakavana is mentioned in the Samyutta Nikaya 
. , , (Vol. IV, p. 285). It is stated that many 

a avana. bhikkhus dwelt at Macchikavanasanda in 
the Ambatakavana. Oitta, the householder, it is said, invited 
them to his house and had many philosophical discussions with 
them. 

. . . , The Anupiya-Ambavana was in the 

Aiiapiya.Amb.viin«. MaUaraMh® (Manorathapurani, p. 274). 

The Buddha once dwelt in the Deer 
Afijanavana (Afica- Park in the Afijanavana at Saketa (SN., 
Havana). I, p. 54 ; V, pp. 219, 73). 

. ,, The Andhavana is referred to as located 

Andhavana. SAvatthl (SN., V., p. 302). 

It is mentioned in the MilindapaBho (p. 130). According 
r» j fc «« to Mr. Pargiter, it comprised all the forests 

Dau^akaraflfia. Bundelkhand to the river Krishna. 

The Dandakarafifia along with the Vinjjhas thus practically 
separated the Majjhimadesa from the Dakkhii^apatha. 

The Buddha once stayed at the brahmanagama of Icchanan- 
galaintheicchanangala-vanasanda. This 
“ i" Kosala (AN.. Ill, pp. 30, 341 ; IV, 
p. 340). It is also mentioned in the Sutta 

Nipata (p. 115). 

The Jetavana is frequently mentioned in Pali literature, 
j In the Digha Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 178) we 

avana. Buddha dwelt at 

Jetavana in the pleasure garden of AnAthapi^dika at SAvatthl. 
There the Buddha spoke on the subject of right training to 
PotthapAda, the wanderer. The Jetavana is one mile to the 
sou^ of Savatthl which is identified with modem Sahet-Maheth. 


Afijanavana (Afica- 
navana). 


It was a gift from the merchant named Anathapii;)<jUka to the 
Buddha and the Order. 
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It is in the country of the Bhaddiyas 
JStiyavana. (Anguttara, Vol. Ill, p. 36). 

In the Manorathapurani (p. 100) we are told that the 
Buddha converted the Timsa Bhadda- 
pR8lyavana8a^«Ja. y^ggiya bhikkhufl at Kappasiyavana- 


KappK8iyavana8a9<}a. 

sa^da. 


' The Ketakavana is in Kosala near the 

Ketakavana. village of Na|akap&na (Ka)apana J&taka, 
— Jat., Vol. I. 170). 

It is at Kajagaha (AN., II, pp. 35, 172, 179 ; 111, p. 35 ; 
_ , , , . , IV, pp. 402). In the Majjhima Nik&ya 

KiU«nd«l»mvspa. ^ ijg) are told that onw 

the Buddha dwelt in the Kalandakaniv&pa at Veluvana in 
Rajagaha. 

In the Monorathapurani (p. 100) it is said that at Latthi- 
_ vana King Bimbisfira was converted by 

natthivana. Buddha. It is about two miles north 

of Tapovana in the district of Gaya. 

The Lumbinivana is referred to in the Buddhaoarita (I, 
- , . Verse 23 ; XVII, Verse 27) as situated in 

Lumbinivana. Rapilavatthu which is the birth place 
of the Buddha. LumbinI is Rumminidei in the Nepalese Terai, 
2 miles to the north of Bhagavanpur and about a mile to the 
north of Paderia. 

Mejjharaflflam and These two forests are mentioned in 
Mstangaraflflam. the Milindapafiho (p. 130). 

It is a forest in Avanti. Mah&kacc&na 
Makkarattha. raided there in a leaf-hut (SN., IV. p. 


Mejjharaflflam and 
M StangaraA Sam. 

Makkarattha. 


It is at Kapilavatthu (SN., I, p. 26). According to 
Buddhaghosa, it is a natural forest outside 
a vana. town of Vaisali lying in one stretch 

up to the Himalayas. It is so called on account of the large 
area covered by it (Smv., I, 309; of. SN., I, pp. 29-30). 

“ I* “ R5jagaha (SN., I, p. 27). 

The Buddha once went from the Gijjhakuta to the Mora 

__ , Nivapa which was on the bank of Sam&- 

MoreNivSpe. ^ jjj p ggj 

gaha (AN., I, p. 291). 

In the Visuddhimagga, the Nandanavana, the Missakavana 

... , and the Ph&rusakavana are all referred to 

Nandanavana. . .iOA\ 

(p. 424). 

It is in the Vajji countries and is near 
Nftgavana. HatthigSma (AN., IV, p. 213). 

Once the Buddha Lived in the P&v&rikambana at N&landa. 
, There he spoke on the subject of miracles 

Pivaii]umb.vao.. Keva^ijUia, the aon of a householder 
(DN., I, p. 211). 


Nandanavana. 


Nftgavana. 


PSvfirikambavana. 
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Once the Buddha stayed at Bhesakal&rana Migad&ya in 
the Suih8um9.ragiri of the Bhaggas (AN., 
BheMkaliTwia. ^ 61; III, p. 296; IV, pp. 86, 

228, 232 and 268). 

Onoe the venerable Kumara Kassapa with a company of 
the bhikkhuB went to Setavya in the 
Sidaaapsvana. Kosala country. He dwelt in the Simsa- 
p&vana to the north of Setavya (DN., II, p. 316). There is 
a Simsap&vana in KosambI (SN., Vol. V, p. 437). There is 
also another Simsapavana near Alavi (AN., Vol. I, p. 136). 

Sitavaaa. It is at Rajagaha (SN., I, pp. 210-212). 

It is in the Malla territory. It was here that the Buddha 
attained the Mahaparinibbana (DN., II, 

Upavattana Sftlavana. p 109J 

Veluvana. It is at Kajagaha (SN., I, p. 52). 

Velukai^taka. It is in Dakkhinagiri (AN., IV, p. 64). 

There is a reference to the Vindhya forest in the Dlpavazh- 
• “^t-tha, one of the ministers 

^ ^ of Devanampiyatissa, who had been sent 

by the Ceylonese King to Asoka, King of Magadha, for a 
branch of the Bodhi Tree, had to go through the Vindhya forest 
while going to P&tftliputra. 

Vin jh&tavi comprises portions of Khandesh and Aurangabad, 
which lie on the south of the western extremity of the Vindhya 
range, including Nasik. The forest, therefore, shiiiuld, strictly 
spewing, be located in the Dakkhinapatha. 

Gatiyat, Arimaa, The AggAjava temple is referred to in 
vibiraa, etc.— Aggs- the Tipallattha Miga Jataka (J&t., Vol. I, 

lava 160). 

The third Buddhist Council was held at P&taliputta in the 
. Asok&rama at the time of King Asoka 

^ (Samantapasfidika, p. 48). 

It is in KosambI (Tipallatthamiga 
B.d.nUrin». Jjtaka (Jftt., Vo). I, 160). 

Bahuputta. Bahuputta. a Oetiya in VesSlI (DN., II, 

In the Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. V, pp. 259-60) we find the 

ru*;... Buddha speaking of three beautiful Ceti- 

CipSlaCrtiya. ^ p ^ ^ 

C&p&la Cetiya (named after a Yakkha of this name), the Sattam- 
ba Cetiya (DN., II, 118) and the S&randada Cetiya (named 
after a Yakkha of this name). 


Badarikirima. 


Bahuputta. 


CSpSla Catiya. 


The Buddha speaks very highly of the Cetiyas of Ves&ll. 
Ootama and other They are : Udena, Gotamaka, Sattamba, 
Cetiyaa of VeeSU. Bahuputta, Sftrandada and CapAla (DN., 
II, p. 118; AN., Vol. IV, p. 309). In the Digha Nik&ya 
(Vol. ni, pp. 6, 10) we are told that to the east of VesftU 
was the IJdena Oetiya, to the south was the Qotamaka Oetiya, 
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to the west was the Sattamba Cetiya, and to the north was the 
Bahuputta Cetiya. 

It was at Kosambl (DN., I, pp. 167, 169 ; SN., n, p. 116). 

A monastery built by a banker named 
Ghosita is called Ghosit&r&ma (Papafioa- 


Ghosit&rftma. 


Sudani, II, p. 390). 

GifijakSvasatha. 

Kasaapaklrama. 


KukkuMrSma. 

KuiSgSrasSlS. 


It was at Nadika near PAtaliputta (AN., 
m, pp. 303, 306 ; IV, p. 316 ; V, p. 322). 
It was at B&ja^a (SN., Ill, p. 124). 

It was at P&tc^putta (SN., V, pp. 16, 
17, 171, and 173). 

It was at Vesali (SN., I, p. 29). 

The K&lakfl.rama was in S&keta. We are told that once 
wai L-a s when the Buddha was dwelling at the 

^ ^ K&lak&vana in SS>keta, he spoke of some 

qualities that were possessed by him. 

There is a reference to a Cetiya on the 
Markata hr^atira- Markata-hrada where the 

^ ' Buddha once stayed (A Study of the 

Mahavastu, p. 44). 

Nigrodh&r&ma. It was at Eajagaha (DN., II, p. 116). 

Once the Buddha dwelt in the palace of MigSram&t& in the 
p Pubbarama at Savatthl. It was here 

^ that Aggafifia Suttanta was delivered by 

the Buddha (DN., Ill, p. 80). 

PanbbSjakarama. It was at R&jagaha (SN., II, p. 33). 

« , , It was at Savatthl. Anurud(fiia is said 

Baiaiagsra. ^ ^ p 

It is referred to in the Visuddhimagga (p. 96) ; and it was 
rr i*ju* uu ^ Vihara that the Mahadhammarak- 
khita thera Uved. It was situated in the 
Rohana Janapada which was on the other 

side of the Ganges. 

In the SamantapasadikS. (pp. 33-34) we find that the Vaj- 
„ , . _ jiputtaka bhikkhus of Ves&li declared the 

ten Indulgences. This led to the inaugura- 
tion of the Second Buddhist Council which was held during the 
reign of Kalasoka at Vesal! in the Valuk6r&ma. 

It was a monastery in the ancient Vajji country (Mv., p. 

24). It is also mentioned by Fahien in 
his travels. 

It was a vihara in Ujjeni (Mv., p. 
228). 

It was a vih&ra near Savatthl in the Kosala country 
where the Buddha lived for some time 
(Dv., p. 21; Mv., p. 7). 


Mah&vana vihfira. 


Dakkhii;iagiri vihfira. 


Jetavana vihfira. 



CHAPTER II 

THE UTTARAPATHA OR NORTHERN INDIA 


Nowhere in Brahmanical or Buddhist literature is men- 

Boundariea tioned the four boundaries of the Uttarfi.- 

““ patha. According to the Brahmanical 

tradition as recorded in the Kavyamlm&zhsa (p. 93), the UttarH- 
patha or Northern India lay to the other, i.e., the western side 
of Prithudaka (Prithudakat paratah Uttar&pathah) or Pehoa, 
about 14 miles west of Thaneswar. Other Brahmamcal sources, 
e.g., the Dharmasutras of Va4istha, Baudhayana and Manu, 
purport to furnish practically the same evidence, i.e., the 
Uttar&patha lies to the west of the place where the Saraswatl 
disappears. But our knowledge of the eastern boundary of 
Uttarapatha is derived only in connection with the boundaries 
of the Madhyade^a as given in the texts referred to above. 
There is nowhere any independent evidence of the boundaries 
of Uttarapatha as such. It is interesting to note that the 
Brahmanical definition of Aryavarta excludes the greater por- 
tion of the land of the Rigvedic Aryans, which, however, is 
included in the Uttarapatha. Thus the entire Indus valley 
which was the cradle of the Rgvedic culture and civilisation is 
practically outside the pale of Manu’s Madhyade^ or BaudhS.- 
yana*8 Ary&varta, but is included m Uttarapatha according to 
the K&vyamimams&. 

The Buddhist northern division is also to be located, as in 
Brahmanical texts, to the west of the Brahman district of 
Thuna (Sthuna) or Thaneswar as recorded in the Mahavagga 
and the Divyavadana. There too the boundaries of Uttara- 
patha as such are not recorded ; its eastern boundary alone can 
be derived from the western boundary of the Majjhimadesa. 

There are numerous references to Uttar&patha in P&li lite- 
rature. In the Hfithigumphi. inscription of King Kharavela, 
we are told that King Kh&ravela was able to strike terror into 
the heart of the King of Uttar&patha. He compelled King 
Bahasatimita of Magadha to bow down at bis feet. Kh&ra- 
vela's Uttar&patha probably signifies the region including 
Mathura in its south-eastern extension up to Magadha. From 
the mologue of Book V of the Suttanip&ta (p. 190), it appears 
the Dakkhi^fipatha lent its name to the region through which 
it passed — the whole tract of land lying to the south of the 
Ganges and to the north of God&vari being known, according 
to Buddhaghosa, as Dakkhi^&patha or ^e Deccan proper 
(VT., MahAvagga, V, 13 ; CuUavagga, I, 18, p. 862). Uttaift- 
patha too may he supposed to^ have been originally a great 
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trade route — the northern high road, so to speak, which ex- 
tended from SS>vatthi to Takka8li& in G&ndh&ra, and have lent, 
precisely like the southern high road, its name to the region 
through which it passed, i.e., the region covering, brolly 
speaking, the north-western part of the United Provinces, and 
the whole of the Punjab and the North-Western Frontier Pro- 
vinces. But this definition of Uttarapatha is nowhere expli- 
citly stated in Pfili literature. It is, therefore, not at all 
improbable that Uttarapatha in Pali literature might have also 
signified the same region, i.e., the entire northern India from 
Ahga in the east to Gandhara in the north-west and from the 
Himalayas in the north to the Vindhyas in the south as under- 
stood by its later and wider sense (i.e., the whole of Ary&varta), 
e.g., in the Cfi.lukya inscriptions of the 7th and 8th centuries 
A.D. 

Banabhatt&i the author of Harsha-Carita, however, uses 
the word Uttarapatha in its narrower sense and seems to 
include within the region so named the western part of U.P., 
the Punjab and the North-Western Frontier Provinces. Accord- 
ing to C!!hinese Buddhist writers, northern India ‘comprised 
the Punjab proper including Kashmir and the adjoining hill 
states with the whole of eastern Afganisthan beyond the Indus, 
and the present Ois-satlej States to the west of the Saraswatl 
river' (CAGI., p. 13). 

In the Anguttara Nik&ya, Gandhaxa is included in the list 
of the sixteen Mah&janapadas (AN., I., 
P- 213; IV, pp. 262, 266, 260). The 
Gandh9.ra8 were a very ancient people. 
Their capital Takshasila is also mentioned in the Mah&bh&rata 
in connection with the story of King Janamejaya who is said 
to have conquered it,' The kingdom of Gandh&ra included 
K&shmlr and the Takshasila region (PHAI., p. 93).^ Gandhfira 
comprises the districts of Peshawar and RaweJpindi in the 
northern Punjab as we find in the Mahavamsa (Geiger’s tr., 
p. 82, n. 2) wherein it is stated that after the dissolution of 
the Third Buddhist Gounoil, Moggaliputtatissa thera sent 
Majjhantika thera to Kasmira-Gandhara for propagation of 
the Buddhist faith. ^ Gandhara thus comprised the whole 

1 < The Pur^as represent the Gandhfira kings as the descendants of 
Druhjm (Mataya, 48. 6 ; Vfiyu, 99. 9). This king and his people are men- 
tioned several times in the ^gveda. In the Vedio Index (I, 386) it is 
stated that from the tribal grouping it is probable that the Dr^ 3 ruB were 
a north-western people. Thus the Puranio tradition about the connection 
of the Gandhfiras with Druhyu accords with Vedio evidence.* (PHAI., 
p. 93.) 

2 We find it otherwise in Jfit., Ill, 366. 

2 Dr. Raicbaudhuri pomts out (PHAI., p. 93) that the inclusion of 
Kfishznir in the Gancfiifira kingdom is confirmed by the evidence of Heka- 
taioB of Miletos (B.C. 649-486) who refers to ELai^pyro8=Ka4yapapura, 
i.e., Kashmir (of. Rfijatarangi^, 1, 27) as a Oandario city. 

4 
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of the districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi in the northern 
Punjab. TakkaslUL or Taxila was the capital city of the 
Gandh&ra kingdom, and according to the J&takas (Telapatta 
J&taka, 96, Suslma Jfi^taka, 163) it lay 2,000 leagues from 
Benares. In the time of Nimi, King of Videha, Durmu- 
kha, King of Paflchala and Bhima, King of Vidarbha, the 
throne of Gondhara was occupied by Naggaji or Nagnajit 
(Kumbhakara Jataka ; Aitareya Brahmana, VIT, 34 ; Sat. 
Bri^hma^a, VIII, 1.4.10).^ In the Kumbhakira Jataka we are 
told that Naggaji’s capital was Takkasila. 

The Jatakas testify to the evidence of trade relations be- 
tween the Kashmir- Gandh&ra kingdom and Videha (Jat., Ill, 
pp. 363-369). In the Niddesa we are told (P.T.S., Vol. I, 
p. 154) that in Taxila people used to flock in the wake of trade 
and commerce to earn money. The king ruling in Gandhara 
contemporaneously with King Bimbisara of Magadha was Puk- 
kus&ti who is said to have sent an embassy and a letter to his 
Magadhan contemporay as a mark of friendship. He is also 
said to have waged a war on King Pradyota of Avanti who 
was defeated. 

The Behistun inscription of Darius (C. 616 B.C.) purports 
to record that Gadara or Gandhara was one of the kingdoms 
subject to the Persian Empire , it, therefore, appears that some 
time in the latter half of the 6th century B.C., the Gandhara 
kingdom was conquered by the Achasmenid kings. In the 
time of Asoka, however, Gandhara formed a part of the empire 
of the great Buddhist Emperor ; the Gandharas whose capital 
was Takkasila are mentioned in his Bock Edict V. 


Kamboja is mentioned along with Gandhara in the Ahguttara 


(li) Kamboja. 
countries of India. 


Nikaya (I, p. 213; Ibid., IV, pp. 252, 
256, 261) as one of the sixteen great 
In the Paramatthadipani on the Petavatthu 


(P.T.S., p. 113) Dvaraka occurs along with Kamboja. But it is 
not expressly stated if Dv&rakk was the capital of the Kamboja 
country. Dv&rak&, in fact, was not really a city of Kamboja ; 
nowhere in early or later Pali literature there is any mention of 


the capital city of the Kamboja people nor of the location of 
their country, though it is certain that Kamboja must be 
located in some part of north-west India not far from Gandh&ra. 


1 PHAI.,p.93. 

s * We leim from • passage of the MabKbhlrata that a place called 
R^apura was the home of the Kambojas (MahEbhSrata, VII, 4, 6; 
*‘Kan;ia Rftjaparaib gatvft KEmbojS nirjita stvayS"). The association 
of the Kambojas with the GandhKras enables us to identify this Rftjapura 
with the RBj^ura of Yuan Chwang which lay to the south or south-east 
of Punch (Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. I, p. 284). The western bound- 
aiiea of Kamboja must have reached Kaflristan, and there are still in that 
district tribes lilbe ** Canmojee ", ** Oamose " and " Camoje " whose names 
remind us of Kambojas.* (PHAI., p. 06.) 
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Nandipura seems to be the only city of the Kambojas that is 
known from Luder’s Insoriptions, Nos. 176 and 472. 

In the Sumangalavilaain! (1, p. 124), we are told that 
Kamboja was the home of horses. The commentary on the 
Kunala Jataka (J&t., V, p. 446) gives us to know how the 
Kamboja people caught horses in the forest. In one of the 
Jatakas (Jfi.t., Cowell, VI, 110 note) we are informed that the 
Kambojas were a north-western tribe who were supposed to 
have lost their original Aryan customs and to have become 
barbarous. In the Bhtiridatta J&taka (J&t., VI, p. 208) we are 
told that many Kambojas who were not Aryans told that people 
were purified by killing insects, fiies, snakes, frogs, bees, etc. 
The Jataka tradition is corroborated by t^t contained in 
Yaska’s Nirukta as well as in Yuan Chwang’s account of 
Rajapura and the adjoining countries of the north-west. The 
Nirukta would have us believe that in Yaska’s time the Kam- 
bojas had come to be regarded as a people distinct from the 
Aryans of India proper, speaking a different dialect. Speaking 
of Kajapura, Yuan Chwang says, ‘ From Lampa to K&japura 
the inhabitants are coarse and plain in personal appearance, of 

rude violent disposition they do not belong to India proper 

but are inferior peoples of frontier (i.e., barbarians) stocks* 
(Watters — Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 284 ff.). 

It is stated in the Sasanavamsa (P.T.S. 49) that in the 
235th year of the Mahaparinibbana of the Buddha, Mah&rak- 
khita thera went to the Yonaka Province and established the 
Buddha’s sasana in Kamboja and other plaoesi The Kambojas 
are mentioned in the Rook Edicts V and XIII of Asoka. 
They occupied roughly the province round about Rajaori, or 
ancient Rajapura, including the Hazara district of the North- 
Western Frontier Province. 

The Mahavamsa (Geiger’s tr., p. 194) refers to the town of 
Alasanda which was the chief city of 
janap^M, Nigamaa, Yona territory. Geiger identifies 

Alaaanda. *’ **'* Alasanda with the town of Alexandria 
founded by Alexander near Kabul in the 
Paropanisadae country. In the Milindapafiho, however, Alas- 
anda has been described as an island where in the village of 
Kalasig§,ma King Milinda was bom (Trenokner, Milindapafiho, 
pp. 82 and 83 ; CHI., p. 650). 

From the Sivi J&taka (Jat., IV, p. 401) we know that 

Antthapura. the capital of the Sivi 

^ kmgdom. Several J§>takas mention (e.g., 

Nimi J&taka, No. 541) a king named Uslnara and his son Sibi ; 
but whether this prince Sibi had anjrthing to do with the Sibi 
people or their country, it is difficult to ascertain. 

In a passage of the Bgveda (VII, 18. 7) there is a mention 
of the Siva people along with the Alinas, Pakthas, Bhal&nasas 
and VU&pins. Early Greek writers also refer to a country in 
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the Punjab as the territory of the Siboi. It is highly probable 
that the ^iva country of the Rgveda, the Sibi country of the 
J&takas (Ummadanti Jataka, No. 627 ; Vessantara J&taka, 
No. 647) and the Siboi country of the Greek geographers are 
one and the same. Patafijali mentions a country in the 
north called Siva-pura (IV, 2, 2) which is certainly identi- 
cal with Sibipura mentioned in a Shorkot inscription. (Ep. 
Ind., 1921, p. 6.) The 6iva, Sibi or Siboi territory is, therefore, 
identical with the Shorkot region of the Punjab — the ancient 
Sivapura or Sibipur.^ 

Besides Aritthapura there was another city of the Sibi 
kingdom called Jetuttara near Ohitor (Vessantara J&taka, 
No. 647). 

In the Ghata Jataka (Jat., Vol. IV, p. 79) we are told that 
. ^ a king named l^hakamsa reigned m 

Bi jana agara. UttarSpatha, in the Kamsa district, in the 
city of Asitafijana which, however, is difficult to be identified. 

Uttarakuru is often mentioned in Pali literature as a 

_ mythical region. It has also been menti- 

ara uru. ^ Vedic and later Brahmamcal 


literature as a country situated somewhere north of Kashmir. 


Kalasigama was 
Kalasig&ma. 


the birth place of King Mihnda (Milinda- 
pafiho, p. 83); it was situated in the 
Island of Alasanda or Alexandria. 


According to a Jataka story (No. 406) the kingdom of 
Kismira. Kasmir was included in the Gandhara 

Kingdom. It is stated in the Mahavamsa 
that after the dissolution of the Third Buddhist Council, 
Moggaliputta Tissa thera sent Majjhantika thera to Kasmlra- 
Gandh&ra for propagation of the Buddhist faith. (See ante : 
Gandhara). During the reign of Asoka, Kasmira was included 
in the Maurya domimon. This is proved by the testimony of 
Yuan Ghwang (Watters, I, pp. 267-71). 

The Dlpavamsa (p. 16) refers to the Kunidlpa which, 
^ however, may be taken to be identical 

Kur»d.p.. Uttarakira. 


Takkasilfi. (Sans. TakshasUa) was the capital city of the 
bir ns Gandh&ra kingdom, and accordmg to the 

^ ^ J&takas (Telapatta J&taka, No. 96 ; 

Susima J&taka, No. 163) it lay 2,000 leagues from Benares as 
already pointed out. In P&li literature Takkasil& has been 
frequently mentioned as a great seat of learning in Ancient 


^ *The Mahabhftrsta (III, L30-131) refers to a rtehtra of the divis 
ruled by King UsSnara, which lay not far from the YamunS. It is not 
altogether improbable that the Uslnara oountiy waa at one time the 
home of the divis. We find them also in Sind, in MadhyamikS in 
RajputlnB (Valdya — Med. Hindu India, I, p. 162 ; Carmiohael Lectures, 
191^ p. 173) mad in the DasakuxnBra-Oarita, on the banks of the KBverl. * 
(FHAl., pp. 155-66. also f.n., No. 2.) 
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India. In the Vinaya Pitaka (Mah&vagga, pp. 269-270) it is 
stated that Jivaka, the royal physician received his education in 
medicine and surgery there. In the Jfitakas (1, p. 259; V, 
pp. 161, 210, 457) we are told that princes from various ^g- 
dome went to Taxda for education. In one of the J&takas 
(J§.t., 1, p. 447) it is stated that a young man of the L§<la 
country went to Taxila for education. In another Jfitaka 
(Jat., II, p. 277) a very beautiful picture of the stuftont life of 
those days has been drawn. From the Cittasambhuta J&taka 
(Jat., IV, p. 391) we learn that education was eligible for upper 
classes alone, the brahmanas and khattiyas. Of the subjects 
taught, the first three Vedas and eighteen Vijjfia are mentioned. 
Some of the Vijjas taught at Taxila are also mentioned in the 
J&takas, e.g., the art of archery (Jat., I, p. 356), the art of 
swordsmanship and the various a^s (J&t., V, p. 128.) The 
Susima J&taka (J&t., II, p. 47) tells us ^at Bodhjsatta, the son 
of a priest who was a Hatthimangalak&raka to the King of 
Benares, traveUed a distance of 20,000 yojanas and went to 
Takkaslla to learn Hatthisuttam. References to Alambana- 
mantam (mantam for charming snakes) and Nidhiuddharai^- 
mantam as taught in Taxila are made in the Campeyya J&taka 
(Jat., IV, p. 457) and the Vrahachatta Jataka (J&t., Ill, p. 116) 
respectively. 

From the Bivy&vad&na (p. 371) it appears that TakkaslUi 
was included in the empire of Bmdus&ra of Magadha, father of 
Asoka. Once when during his reign there was a rebellion in 
TakkaBil&, he sent his son Asoka to put down the rising. From 
the minor Rock Edict II of Asoka it seems that Takka8ll& was 
the headquarter of the Provincial Government at Gandh&ra 
and was placed under a kum&ra or viceroy. According to the 
Divyavad&na, a rebellion again broke out in Takkasil& during 
the reign of Asoka, and the latter sent his son Kun&la to put 
down the disturbances. 

Takkasil& is identified with Taxila in the district of Rawal- 


pindi m the Punjab. 

Tidasapura. 

Tidasapura. 

Maddarattha. 


In the Samantap&sadika (p. 179) there 
is a reference to Uttarakuru and its city 

Maddarattha is not mentioned in the 
list of the sixteen Mah&janapadas. 


In the Milindapafiho we are told that King Milinda 


SSgala. 


(Menander), a powerful Grasoo-Bactrian 
King, ruling over the Madda country with 


S&gala as his capital became a convert to Buddhism (SJB.E., 


Vol. XXXV, p. 6). That S&gala or S&kala (modem Sialkot in 
the Punjab) was the capital of the Madra country is also attest- 
ed to by the Mah&bh&rata (II, 32, 14) — ‘Tatal^i S&kalama- 


bhyetva Madran&ih putabhedanam *, as also by several J&takas 


(e.g., the K&lingabodhi J&taka, No. 479; the Kusa J&taka, 
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No. 531 ). The Madras had a monarohioal constitution and their 
territory may be said to correspond roughly to Sialkot and its 
adjacent districts which were known as late as the 18th century 
as the Madradeda. 

In one of the J&takas (Cowell’s Jfttaka, V, pp. 146-147) we 
are told that King Okk&ka had a son named Kusa who married 
a daughter of the King of Madda. It is further stated that 
King Okkaka went with a great retinue from Kusavati, his 
capital, to the city of Sagala, capital of the Madda King. fYom 
the K&lihgabodhi Jataka (Cowell’s Jataka, IV, pp. 144-145) 
we know that a matrimonial ^lianoe was established between 
the King of Madda and the King of Kalihga. Another matri- 
monial alliance of the Madda I^g was made with the royal 
house of Benares (Chaddanta J§.taka— Cowell’s Jataka, V, p. 22). 
The Mahavamsa (p. 70) tells us that in Sihapura, on the death 
of King Sihavahu, his son Sumitta became king, and married 
the daughter of the Madda King and had three sons by her. 

It is referred to in the Rock Edicts V and XIII of Asoka. 
ir Nabhapantis of Nabhaka^ must be 

* “ looked for somewhere between the North- 

West Frontier and the western coast of India. 

The Yonaka or Yona country was visited, according to 
^ V I the Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa (Chap. 

Yon. or Yonaka. Maharakkhita. Ac 

cording to the Sasanavamsa (p. 12) the Yonakarattha is the 
country of the Yavana or Yona people. The Rock Edicts V 
and Xin of Asoka mention the Yonas as a subject people, form- 
ing a frontier district of Asoka’s Empire. The exact situa- 
tion of the Yonaka country is difficult to be determined. 
According to the Mahavamsa, its chief city was Alasanda 
identified with Alexandria near Kabul in the Paropanisadae 
country (Mah&vamsa, tr., p. 194 ; Trenckner, Milindapafiho, 
p. 82). 

Anotatta has been mentioned as a lake in the Anguttara 
Nikkya (IV, p. 101) and is included in the 
seven great lakes in the Hima- 
layas (Dv. and Mv.). Buddha is said to 
have visited the lake many a time. It is generally suppos- 
ed that the Anotatta or Anavatapta lake is the same as 
Rawanhrad or Langa. But Spence Hardy considers it to be an 
imaginary lake (Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, p 129). 
p. j The river "Dha is stated in the Milinda- 

pafiho (p. 70) to have been located in the 

Himavanta. 


1 In the Rook Edict* V and XIII of Asoka, the Yonas, Kambojas, 
QSndhSras, RSahtrikas-Pitinikas, Bhojas NKbhapantis, Andhra* and 
Pulindas are mentioned. We have to take these names as those of subject 
people, forming some of the frontier districts of Asoka'e Empire. 
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In the Milindapafiho (p. 114) we are told of the five 

Candabhirii hundred rivers that issued forth from the 
Himavanta mountain. Of these rivers ten 
are said to be important : Ganga, Yamun&, Aoiravatl, Sarabhfi, 
Mahl, Sindhu, Sarassati, Vetravatl, VitamsA and Oandabh&ga. 

The CandabhS.g§< (Sana. Candrabh&g§.) is the Chinfib, the 
Acesines of the Greeks or the Asikni of the Rgveda, a tribu- 
tary of the Indus or the Sindhu. 

Vltamsa (Milindapafiho, p. 114) represented by the Sanskrit 
, Vitasta is the river Jhelum, the Hydaspes 

of the Greeks. 

It has been desoribed m the Kunala Jataka (Jfit., Vol. V, 

_ , p. 415) as a lake in the Himavanta. 

1 appap a Tiyaggala has been described in the same 

Jataka to be another lake in the Himavanta. 

Of the five hundred rivers referred to in the Milinda- 
^ panho as issuing from the Himavanta 

“ (p. 114), Sindhu is one of the most 

important. It is the river Indus, the Sintu of the Chinese 
travellers. 

Anjana has been described in the Sarabhanga Jfitaka (J&t., 
Vol. V, p. 133) as a mountain situated in 
”Aflirnr* MahSvana or Great Forest. It is the 

sulhman range in the Punjab. 

. Aa t These are mountains not far from the 

°™C6vaU* ” Himavanta (Apadftna, pp. 342, 346 and 
461 respectively). 

In the Abbhantara Jataka (J&t., II, p. 396) we are told 
„ that the Kancana pabbata is in the Hima- 

a cana vanta. From the Nimi J&taka (Jat., VI, 

p. 101) we know that it is m the Uttara Himavanta. 

The Nisabha pabbata is not far off from the Himavanta 
« ,, (Apadana, p. 67). It is the mountam 

^ which lies to the west of the GandhamS,- 

dana and north of the Kabul river called by the Greeks Paropa- 
nisos, now called the Hindukush 


Anoma, Aaoka, and 
C&vala 


N andamulappabhfir a 



CHAPTER III 

APARANTAKA or western INDIA 


According to the Brahmanical tradition recorded in the 

Boundanes Kavyamim&riiB& (p. 93), the country lying 

to the west of Devasabha (a city on a 
mountain not yet identified) was called the PadcatdeSa or the 
Western Country (Devasabhayah paratah pa6catdefiah, tatta 
Devasabha-Suraahtra-Daseraka-Travapa-Bhrigukaocha-Kaochl- 
ya- Anarta- Arvuda-brilhmanavaha- Y avana-prabhritayo j anapa- 
da^i). Devasabha is also referred to in the Artha6astra (Sans- 
krit text, p. 78) as producing red sandal. According to the 
Buddhist tradition recorded in the Sasanavamsa (p 11), Aparan- 
taka is, however, the region lying to the west of the Upper 
Irawady. According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Apar&nta was 
the Northern Konlmn, whose capital was Surparaka (mod. 
Sopara) ; while according to Bhagavanlal Indraji the western 
sea- board of India was called Aparantaka or Aparantika. Yuan 
Chwang, the celebrated Chmese Buddhist traveller, seems, on 
the whole, to be more definite on this point. According to his 
account, the Western Country seems to comprise * Sindh, West- 
ern Rajputana, Cutch, Gujarat and a portion of the adjoining 
coast on the lower course of the Narmadfi, three states — Sindh, 
Gurjara and Valabhi ’ (CAGI., Notes, p. 690). 

The Dipavamsa (p. 54) and the Mah&vamsa (Ch. XII) state 
that Yona Dhammarakkhita, a Buddhist missionary, was sent 
to Aparantaka for the spread of Buddhism there. 

AsitamasS. is referred to in the Barhut inscriptions (Barua 
and Sinha, p. 32). Cunningham locates 
it somewhere on the bank of the Tamaeft 
Amtamaafi. * * ' or Ton river. The Vamana Purana men- 
tions Asinlla and Tamaisa among the 
countries of Western India. 

In the SusBondi Jataka (Jat., Ill, pp. 187 ff.) we read of the 
Bh lufiGh minstrel Sagga’s journey from Benares to 

Bharukaccha. It was a seaport town from 
which ships used to sail for different countries. In one of the 
Jatakas it is stated that some merchants once sailed from 


Bharukaccha to Suvani;iabhumi (identified with Lower Burma). 
In the Divyfivad&na (pp. 544-580) there is a very interesting 
story accounting for the name of the city. It is said that 
Rnc&ftyapa, King of Roruka (may be identical with Alor, an 
old city of Sindh), in Sauvlra was killed by his son Sikha];»4l* 
As a punishment of ihis crime, the realm of Sikhap^l, the 
parricide king, was destroyed by a heavy shower of sands. 
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Three pious men only survi-red — two ministers and a Buddhist 
monk — who went out in search of a new land. Bhiru, one of 
the two ministers at least found one and established a new city 
there which came to be named after him — Bhiruka or Bhiru- 
kaccha whence came the name Bharukaccha. 

Bhrigukaocha is, however, the Sanskrit rendering which 
means * Idgh coast land * and the city is exactly situa^ on a 
high coast land. According to Brahmanical tradition, the city 
was so called because it was founded by the sage Bhrigu (Imp. 
Gaz. of India, IX, p. 30). Bhrigukaocha is mentioned in the 
Kurmavibhaga and Bhuvanakosa; and it is identical with 
Barygaza of Ptolemy (pp. 38 and 152) and the Periplus of the 
Erythrean Sea (pp. 40 and 287). It is modem Broach in 
Kathiawar. 


Cikula. 


Cikula is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions (Barua and 
Sinha, p. 14). The location of the place 
is unknown. One of the Nasik Cave 
inscriptions (Lhder’s list. No. 1133) mentions Cikhala Padra as 
a village. Cikula, Cekula=Ceula, probably Caul near Bombay 
(Ep. Ind,, II, p. 42). 

We are told in the MahS>vaiusa (Ch. XII) that Maha- 
^ , . dhammarakkhita was sent to spread the 

Mahsrattha. Buddha in the MahSrattha. 

According to the Sasanavamsa (pp. 12, 13), it is, however, 
Mahanagararattha or Siam. Mah&rattha is the present Mara- 
tha country, the country watered by the Upper Godavari and 
that lying between that river and the Krishna. 

N&sika is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions (p. 16) 
Nssika ^ Nasika or Naisika of the PurS^as 

and Janasth&na of the Rfim&yana. Ac 
cording to the Brahm&oda Purana, it was situated on the Nar- 
mada. Janasthana, as it appears from the Ramayanic descrip 
tion, was within the reach of Panchavatl on the Grodivarl, 
Janasthana came to be known as Nasika from the circumstance 
that here Surpanakh&"s nose was cut ofiF by Laksbma^a. 
NSsika is modern Nasik which is about 75 miles to the north 
west of Bombay. During the reign of the S&tav&hana kinra ol 
Andhra, Nasika was a stronghold of the Bhadrayaniya School 
of Buddhists (Lilder’s list, Nos. 1122-1149). 

Vijaya, son of King Sihav&hu of LS.)arattha in Western 
Nacffadioa India, was driven out of the kingdom of 

■ his father. He with his 700 men was 
thrown into the sea in boats. Their wives also shared the same 
fate. Vijaya with his followers landed in the Naggadipa and 
the women in the MahilSdIpa. Vijaya with his men again 
sailed from Na^adlpa and reached SuppSraka and thence 
went to Sihaladlpa (Mv., p. 60). It is interesting to note thi^ 
Yuan Chwang speaks of a kingdom in the norUi-west India 
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ruled over by women. Is it possible to identify the Strirfijya 
of Yuan Chwang with the Mahiladipaka of the Mahavamsa ? 

In the Divy&vad&na (pp. 544 foil.) we read that Pataliputta 
and Roruka were two important cities. 
It is said that King Rudrftyana of Roruka 
was a contemporary of King Bimbis&ra of Magadha and they 
became intimate friends, 'j^ere was then a brisk trade be- 
tween Rajagaha and Roruka. It is said merchants from R&ja- 
gaha went to Roruka for trade. 

It is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions (p. 32). The 
location of the place is unsown. The 
ny pu a. SerivS,mja Jataka (Fausboll, J&taka, No. 3) 
mentions a kingdom by the name of Seriva. The city of 
Andhapura could be reached by the merchants from Seriva by 
crossing the river Telavaha. It seems that Seriyaputa was, 
like SuppS.raka and Bharukaccha, an important port on the 
western coast of India. 

In the Aditta Jataka (Jat., Vol. Ill, p. 470) mention is 
Sovira made of the kingdom of Sovira of which 

^ the capital was Roruka. Sovira has been 

identified by Cunningham with Eder, a district in the provinces 
of Gujerat at the head of the Gulf of Cambay. The name 
Sindhu-Sauvira suggests that Sovira was situated between the 
Indus and the Jhelum. 

Supp&raka was a seaport town (Dh.C , II, p. 210). 

. Supparaka is Sanskrit Surparaka, and is 

uppar a. mentioned in the Dlpavamsa (p. 65) and 

Mah&vamsa (p. 60) as well. It is identical with SupS,ra or 
Sopara in the district of Thana, 37 miles north of Bombay and 
about 4 miles north-west of Bassein. 

According to the Sarabhanga Jataka (Jat., V, p. 133) a 
Surattha stream called Sfttodika flowed along the 

liorders of the Surattha country which is 
represented by Sanskrit Surashtra, the Su-la-cha of Yuan 
Chwang. According to the Chmese pilgnm, its capital lay at 
the foot of Mt. Yuh-shau-ta (Pkr. Ujjanta, Skr. Urjayat of 
Rudrad&man’s and Skandagupta’s inscriptions, and is identical 
with modern Jun&gad, the ancient Girinagara, i.e., Gim&r). 
Surattha comprises modem Kathiawad and other portions of 
Gujerat. 

LAjarattha is mentioned in the Dlpavamsa (p. 54) and 
Mah&vamsa (p. 60) as a kin^om ruled 
^ Ki^ named SlhavShu. L&jarat- 
tha is Sanskrit L&tar&shtra and is evidently 
identical with the old L&ta kingdom of Gujerat, the Larike of 
Ptolemy (p. 38), the capital city of which is stated in the 
Dlpavamsa (p. 54) to have been Slhapura. 
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Khuramala, a sea. Merchants vho set sail from Bharu- 
kaooha had to go through the Khuram&la 
f Here, it is stated, fishes with bodies 

* ' ‘ ' like men, and sharp razor-like spouts, dive 

in and out of the water (Supp&raka J&taka, Jat., Vol. IV). 

... A river in the Surattha country (Jat., 

Batodika. p 

Here the water is sucked away and rises on every side, and 

ValabhS-mukba Sea. ®‘?®® 

rises in sheer precipices leaving what 

looks like a great pit (Jat., IV, p. 141). 

„ , ^ It had the aspect of an expanse of reeds 

NalamAla Sea. /u u itx*. i.4av 

or a grove of bamboos (J&t., IV, p. 140). 

Nilavapna-KusameJa It had the appearance of a field of com 
Sea. (Jat., IV, p. 140). 

The Hiiigula pabbata is in the Himavantapadesa (J&t., V, 
, p. 415). Hinglaj is situated at the ex- 
^ tremity of the range of mountains m 
Beluchisthan called by the name of Hingula, about 20 miles or 
a day’s journey from the sea-coast, on the bank of the Aghor or 
Hin^a or Hingol river near its mouth (GD., p. 75). 


NalamAla Sea. 



CHAPTER IV 


DAKKHINAPATHA OR THE DECCAN AND 
THE FAR SOUTH 

According to the Brahmanioal tradition as contained in the 

Boundanee Kavyamimamsa, Dakshin&patha is the 

region lying to the south of Mahi^mat! 
(‘ MS.hi 9 matyah paratah Dakshin§.patha]ti *) which has been iden- 
tified with MandhS.t& on the NarmadS.. From the definitions 
of Madhyadeda as given by Vadi^tha and Baudhayana (I, 8 ; 
I, 1,2, 9, etc., respectively) it seems that the Dakshinapatha 
region lay to the south of P&ripatra which is generally identi- 
fied with a portion of the Vindhyas. The Dharmadastra of 
Manu seems, however, to corroborate the boundary as given by 
the Sutra writers, for, from Manu’s boundary of the MadhyadeSa, 
it is evident that the Southern Country or the Dakshina jana- 
pada lay to the south of the Vmdhyas (see ante : Boundaries 
of the Madhyadeda). 

The Buddhist tradition as to the northern boundary of the 
Dakkhinapatha is, however, a bit different. The Mahavagga 
and the Divyavadana seem to record that the Dakkhina jana- 
pada lay to the south of the town of Satakannika, a locality 
which h^ not yet definitely been identified (see ante : Boundaries 
of Majjhimadesa). The Vinaya Pi taka, however, uses the term 
Dakkhinapatha in a much narrower sense (Vol. I, pp. 195, 196 ; 
Vol. II, p. 298) and refers to it as a region confined to a remote 
settlement of the Aryans on the Upper Godavari. Buddha- 
ghosa, the celebrated Buddhist commentator, defines Dakkhina- 
patha or the Deccan as the tract of land lying to the south of 
the Ganges (SMV., I, p. 265) and was the same as Dakkhina 
Janapada. As we have already pointed out that from the 
prologue of Book V of the Sutta Nipata, it appears that the 
Dakkhinapatha lent its name to the region through which it 
passed — i.e., the whole tract of land lying to the south of the 
Ganges and to the north of the river Glod&vari being known 
(according to Bnddhaghosa) as Dakkhip&patha or the Deccan 
proper (cf. Vinaya-Mah&vagga, V, 13 ; Vinaya-Cullavagga, XII, 
1 ). 

The region lying south of the river God&varl seems to have 
been little known to the early Buddhists ; and it seems that 
the earliest intimate knowledge of the geography of the country, 
now known as the Far South, was acquir^ not earlier than 
the suzerainty of Asoka. Ceylon, to the early Buddhists, was 
undoubtedly mown, but the island was reached more often by 
sea than by land. 
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The word ‘ Dak8hi^atya * is mentioned by Pacini (IV, 2, 98) ; 
whereas Dakshi^apatha is referred to by Baudh&yana who 
couples it with Saurftshtra (Ban. Sutra, I, 1, 29). But, it is 
difficult to say what Pacini and Baudh^yana mean exactly by 
Dakshi^§•tya or Dakshi^apatha. 

Strictly speaking, portions of the two Mahajanapadas 
namely, the Assaka and the Avanti maha* 
'*PurM**Si^*etc.** janapa^s were included in the Dakkhina- 
’ ’ * patha or the Deccan. According to the 

Mahagovinda Suttanta (DN., II, p. 236), the capital of the 
kingdom of Avanti was Mahissati or Mahiamatl (sans) identical 
with Mandhata on the Narmada.^ The Avanti kingdom of the 
Mahagovinda Suttanta was evidently the Avanti-Dakshi^a- 
patha (CL., p. 45) as distin^ished from the Avanti kingdom of 
the Madhyade6a whose capital was Ujjain. 

The Assaka country was situat^ on the banks of the 
Godavari (S. Nip., 977) ; strictly speaking, therefore, the Assaka 
Mahajanapadas should also be included in the Dakkhi^&patha. 
This is corroborated by the fact that the grammarian P&i>im 
mentions A^maka (sanekrit form of Assaka) with reference to 
Daksbinatya (IV, 2, 98) and Kalinga (IV, 1, 178), and that 
Assaka is invariably mentioned in early Pali literature along 
with Avanti. 

A colonial projection of the Kosala Mahajanapada of the 
Madhyadesa was also situated in the Dakl^i^a janapada. 
Dakshina Kosala is referred to in the Allahabad Pillar Insorip* 
tion of Samudragupta dunng whose reign it was ruled over by 
King Mahendra who was defeated by the Gupta monarch. The 
country is also mentioned in the itinerary of Yuan Chwang 
who locates Kosala in the southern division. South Kosala 
comprised the whole of the upper valley of the MahS.nadi and its 
tributaries, from the source of the Narmadfi. on the north to the 
source of the Mahanadi itself on the south and from the valley 
of the WengahgSi in the west to the Hasda and Jonk rivers in the 
east (CAGI., p. 736). Accordmg to Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri it 
* comprised the modem Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur districts, 
and occasionally even a part of Gan jam. Its capital was Tripura, 
the modern Sirpur, about 40 miles east by north from Raipur ’ 
(PHAI., pp. 337-338). Dakkhi^akosala was also known as 
ah&kosala. 

From the Hathigumpha inscription it is clear that King 
Kharavela conquered Arakatapura in- 
r a apura. habited by a race of magicians called 


1 Dr. Ray Chaudhuri (PHAI., p. 92 n.) pomts out that there le one 
difficulty in the way of aooepting this identmoation. MSndhBtS lay to 
the south of the P&riyfttra Mts. (western Vindhyas), whereas M&hiimatl 
lay between the Vindhya and the Bikaha (to the north of the Vindhya 
and to the south of the Rikaha) according to the commentator Nila- 
kai^tha) Hv., II, 38. 7-19. 
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Vidy&dharaB. Arakata or Araka)& is the same kind of 
geographical name as Parakata, Bhojakata, etc. Phonetically 
it is the same name as modem Aroot. Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar 
is of opinion that the Sora of Ptolemy (cf. Arcati regia Sora) 
‘ can easily be recognised to be the Tai^ Sora or Choda 

In the Dhammapadatthakatha (Vol. I, p. 83), there is a 
. reference to the city of Amar&vatl. It is 

mar va . stated that the Buddha in one of his 

previous births as a brahmin youth named Sumedha was bom 
in that city. It is identical with modern city of Amaraoti close 
to the rivers of Dharanikotta (a mile west of ancient Amar§.vatl 
on the Krishna famous for its ruined stupa). 


A brahmin youth after completing his education at Takka- 
sila (Taxila), then a great seat of learning, 
came to the Andhra country to profit by 
practical experience (Jat. I, pp. 356 fi.). The people of Andhra- 
de6a, i.e., the Andhras, are also referred to m the Rock Edicts 
V and XIII of Asoka as a vassal tribe. Andhrade6a is the 


country between the Godavari and the Krishna including the 
district of Krishna. The capital of the Andhradesa seems to 
have been Dhanakataka which was visited by Yuan Chwang. 
But the earliest Andhra capital (Andhapura) was situated on 
the Telavaha river, identical probably with modern Tel or 
Telingiri both flowing near the confines of the Madras Presidency 
and the Central Provinces. (PHAI., p. 196 and f.n. 4). 


References to the Bhoja country in Pali Buddhist litera- 


Bhoja Country. 


ture are not uncommon. In the Samyutta 
Nikaya (Vol. I, pp. 61-62) we find mention 


of a ^i named Rohitassa Bhojaputta, as also of sixteen Bhoja- 


puttas in a Jataka story (Jat., I, p. 46). Bhoja coincides with 
Berar or ancient Vidarbha, and Chammaka, four miles south- 


east of Elichpur in the Amaraoti District. 


In the Barhut inscriptions (Barua and Sinha, pp. 7 and 27) 
there is a reference to Bhojakata. The Sabhaparva of the 
Great Epic (Chap. 30) mentions Bhojakata and Bhojakatapura 
as two places in the south conquered by Sabadeva. If Bhoja- 
kata be the same as Bhoja or Bhojya of the Puranas, then it 
must be a country of the Vindhya region. The expression 
Dandakyabhoja in the Brahmanas may indicate that the Bhoja- 
kata was either included within or within the reach of Dan- 
daka. It is clear from the Mah&bh&rata list that Bhojakata 
(identical with Elichpur) was distinct from Bhojakatapura or 
Bhojapura, the second capital of Vidarbha (modem Berar). In 
the KhiU Harivaxhda (Viapu Pur&^a, LX, 32) Bhojakata is 
expressly identified with Vidarbha. 


In the insariptions of Asoka (R.E. XIII) the Bhoja-Pitini- 
kas are referred to. They undoubtedly held the present Th&n& 
and Kol&b& districts of the Bombay Piesidenoy. 
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The Colarattha is in Southern India. We are told in the 
Mah&vaxhBa (pp. 166, 197 foil.) that the 
Coiara. ba. Damilas who once invaded TAnka. came 
from the Cola country in Southern India. In the same ohroni- 
ole we read of Damila named Elara who ruled over Ceylon and 
was noted for his piety and justice. The Damilas were, how- 
ever, driven out of LahkS. by DutthagaminI, the greatest king 
that ever ruled over the island. 

In the Rook Edicts II and XIII of Asoka, Coda is men- 
tioned as an unoonquered frontier kingdom (amta avijitS) along 
with Pandya, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra, Tambapanm and the 
realm of Amtiyako Yonaraja. 

The Colas are mentioned in the Vkrtikas of K&tyayana as 
well as in the Epics. Cola or Coda is Tamil Bora and is prob- 
ably identical with Sora (cf. Sora Regia Aroati) of Ptolemy. 
Yuan Chwang’s record of the Chu-li-ye or Jho-li-ye country is 
most probably with reference to the Cola country, but he des- 
cribes Chu-li-ye as a wild jungle region. The Cola capital was 
Uraiyur (Sanskrit Uragapura) ; and their principal port was at 
Kaviripattanam or Pugar on the northern bank of the Kaveri. 
In the Akitti Jataka (J§.t., IV, 238) as well as in the 
. Ceylonese chronicles, Dipavamsa and the 

ami ara a, Mahavarnsa, mention is made of the 
Damilarattha or the kingdom of the Damilas. The Damilas 
are, however, identified with the Tamils. Kaviripattana was 
a sea -port town in the Damila kingdom which is generally 
identified either with the Malabar coast or Northern Ceylon. 
The place is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions. The 
^ , location of the place is, however, un- 

o a or a. known. The Puranas mention Gulangula 
as a country in the Deccan. 

Keralaputta is referred to in Rock Edicts II and XIII of 
^ Asoka along with the Coda, Pandya, 

eraapu a Satiyaputra, Tambapan^i kin^oms of 
the Far South. Asoka was in terms of friendly relations with 
these kingdoms. Later on the country came to be popularly 
known as the Cera kingdom which lay to the south of KupSka 
(or Satya), extending down to Kannati in Central Travancore 
(Karunagapalli Taluk). South of it lay the political division 
of Mushika (J.R.A.S., 1923, p. 413). It, therefore, roughly 
comprised South Canara, Coorg, Malabar and north-west parts 
of Mysore with perhaps the northernmost portion of Travan- 
core. 

Early Pali literature throws little light on the history or 
geography of the Kalingarattba. The 
inscriptions of Asoka tell us that Asoka 
in the 13th year of his reign conquered the kingdom of Kalinga 
and inooiporated it into his own empire. From the Kalinga 
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Ediot I, it appears that a Kum4ra was in charge of Kalihga 
with his headquarters at Tosali (Tosala) ^ or Samapa.^ 

In the H&thigumph& inscription we are told that King 
Kharavela brought back to his realm, from Anga-Magadha, the 
throne of Jina which had been carried from Kalihga by King 
Nanda. It appears from the record of Kharavela ’s 8th regnal 
year that Kharavela stormed Goratthagiri, a stronghold of the 
Magadhan army in the Barabar hills, and caused a heavy 
pressure to be brought to bear upon the citizens of R&jagaha, 
the earlier capital of Magadha. From the record of the 12th 
regnal year, it appears that King Kh§>ravela also compelled 
King Bahasatimita of Magadha to bow down at his feet. 

Kharavela has been described in his own inscription as 
Kalihgadhipati, and in the inscription of his chief queen as 
Kalihga Cakkavatti The Hathigumphfi, inscription clearly 
shows that the capital of Kalihga during the reign of Kharavela 
was Kalihganagara which has ^en satisfactorily identified with 
MukhaJmgam on the Vam^adhara and the adjacent ruins in 
Ganjam district, Madras Presidency. 

Aocordmg to the Mahavastu (8enart*s £d., Ill, p. 361) 
Dantapura which is mentioned by Yuan Chwang as a city of 
the Kalihga country was a capital city. Evidently it was the 
capital of the Kalihga kingdom (accoi^ing to Mahavastu), and 
existed ages before the Buddha (Jat., II, p. 367 ‘ Probably it 
is the Dantapura where Krishna crushed the Kahhgas (Udyoga- 
parva, XLVII, 1883); Dandagula or Dandaguda, the capital of 
Calingce, mentioned by Pliny shows that the original form was 
Dantakura and not Dantapura’ (CAGI., p. 735). 

According to the Raghuvam6a (IV, 38-43) the Kalihga 
country lay to the south of Vahga beyond the river Kapisa 
(modem K&s&i on which stands Midnapore) and stretched 
southwards so far as to include Mt. Mahendra (portions of the 
Eastern Ghats above the river Godavari). According to the 
Mah&bharata (Vanaparva, CXIV, 10096-10107) the ancient 
Kalihga country seems to have comprised modem Gnssa to the 
south of the Vaita^a^I and the sea coast southward as far as 
Vizagapatam and its capital was Rftjapura (^antiparva, IV). 
According to the Karma Pur&pa (II, XXXIX, 19) it included 
the Amarakaptaka hills. (CAGI., pp. 734-735). 


1 'Tosali (variant Tosala) was the name of a country as well as a 
city. L6vi points out that'the OandavyQha refers to the country (Jana- 
pada) of " Amita Tosala ” in the DakshipSpatha, “where stands a city 
named Tosala.” In Brahmanical literature Tosala is constantly associated 
with (south) Kosala and is sometames distinguished from Kalinga The 
form Tosalei ooours in the Geonaphy of Ptolemy. Some medisval 
inscriptions (EP. Ind. IX, 286 ; XV, 3) refer to Dakshipa Tosala and 
Utfcara Tosala.’ (PHAl., p. 191.) 

s For the identification of Samlpa, see lA., 1923, pp. 66 ff. 
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In the Vessantara Jataka (J&t., VI, p. 514) we are told 
_ .... that the village of DuijLi^ivittha was a 

Du?i;uvi ha. brahmanagama in the Kalihgarattha. 
Purika is referred to in the Barhut Inscriptions (Barua and 
p Sinha, p. 14). It is Pulika of the Maha- 

* bharata, Purika of the Ehila-Harivam^a 

and Paurika and Saulika of the Pura^as. In the Purai^as, tlw 
is included in the list of countries of the Deccan. In the Vayu, 
the Brahmai^da and the Agni, it is mentioned before Dandaka, 
while in the Vamana, it occurs after Dandaka but before 
garika. In the Khila-Harivamfia (Vii^nupurai^a, XXXVIII, 
20-22), the city of Purika is placed between two Vindhya 
ranges, near Mahi^mati and on the bank of a river flowing from 
the Bikshavanta mountain. 

The Pamdiyas (Pandyas) are mentioned in the B.E. II and 
Pamdi as Asoka. Their country lay outside 

am'jjy • southern frontiers of his vast kingdom. 

Asoka was in friendly terms with the Pamdiyas who had probably 
two kingdoms, one including Tinnevelly on the south and 
extending as far north as the high lands in the neighbourhood 
of the Coimbatore gap, the other including the Mysore State. 

In the Mahavamsa we read that Vijaya, King of Ceylon, 
married a daughter of the P&ndu King whose capital was 
Madhura or MathurS. in southern India. MadhurS. (Dakshina 
Mathura) is Madura in the south of the Madras P^idency. 
Another capital was probably at Kolkai. The rivers Tamra- 
parpi and Kntamala or Vaigai flowed through it. 

In Kharavela’s inscriptions, we have mention of a place 
Pithuda a founded by the former kings of Kalinga 

^ and known by the name of Pithudaga or 

Pithuda, which had become, in 113 years, a watery jungle 
of grass. 

Pithudaga is the same as Sanskrit Prithudaka and Pithuda 
is but a shortened form of Pithudaga. In the Gapdavyuha we 
And a reference to Prithurashtra, which is evidently not differ- 
ent from what Ptolemy in his Geography calls Pitundra which 
is but the Greek form of Pithinada. 

Prof. Sylvain Levi draws our attention to the story of 
Samudrap&la in Sec. XXI of the Jaina Uttaradhyayana-Sutra 
in which there is mention of Pithunda as a sea-ooast town 
reminding us at once of Kharavela’s Pithuda-Pithu^ga and 
Ptolemy’s Pitundra. 

Prof. Levi says that Ptolemy locates Pitundra in the 
interior of Maisolia between the mouths of the two rivers 
Maisolos and Manadae, i.e., between the delta of the God&varl 
and the Mahftnadl nearly at an equal distance from both. It 
would, therefore, be convenient to search for its location in 
the interior of Chikakole and Kalingapatam, towards the course 
of the river N&givatl whioh bears a^ the name of L&nguliya. 

5 
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The Pulindas are mentioned in Book Edict XIII of Asoka 
Piiiin/iaa ^ ^ vassal tribe along with the Andhras, 

and Bhojas. In a passage of the Aitareya 
Bi&hmaiia (VII, 18) the Pulindas are mentioned along with the 
Andhias ; in the I^&nas (Matsya 1 14, 46-48 and Vayu, 45, 
126), however, they are mentioned with the Sabares and are 
referred to as Dakshinapathav&sinah together with the Vaidar- 
bhas and the Da^dakas. The Mah&bharata (XII, 207, 42) also 
places the Pulindas, Andhras and the Sabares in Dakshina- 
patha. Pulindanagara, the capital of the Pulindas, was 
situated near Bhilsa in the Jubbalpore district of the Central 
Provinces. The Pulinda kingdom must have certainly includ- 
ed Bupnath, the findspot of one version of Asoka’s Minor Rock 
Edicts. 

Satiyaputta is referred to in Book Edict II. It has been 
differently identified by different scholars, 
a lyapu a. Some identify it with Satyabrata-Kshetra 
orKanohipura (e.g., Venkateswara, J.R.A.S., 1918, pp. 541-42), 
others (Bhandarkar and Aiyangar) with Satpute, still others 
(Smith, Asoka, p. 161) with Satyamangalam Taluk of Coim- 
batore and yet others (E. J. Thomas, J.B.A.S., 1923, p 412) 
who prefer to identify it with Satyabhumi, a territory which 
corresponds roughly to North Malabar mcluding a portion of 
Kasergode Taluk, ^uth Canara. 

Suvarnagiri is mentioned in Minor Bock Edict I (Brahma- 
. . giri text) of Asoka. It was a viceregal 

seat of Asoka’s provincial government in 
the Deocim and here a Kumara was posted as Viceroy. It is 
difficult to identify the ancient Suvarnagiri. Hultzsch (C.I.I., p. 
XXXVni), however, identifies it with I^nakagiri in the Nizam’s 
dominions, south of Maski, and north of the ruins of Vijaya- 
nagara. Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri thinks that ‘ a clue to the 
location of this city is probably given by the inscriptions of 
the later Mauryas of Konkan and Khandesh, apparently the 
descendants of the southern Viceroy (Ep. Ind., Ill, 136). As 
these later Maurya insoriptions have been found at V&da m 
the north of the Th&na district and at Waghll in Khandesh, it 
is not unlikely that Suvarnagiri was situat^ in the neighbour- 
hood. Curiously enough there is actually in Khandesh a place 
called Songir.’ (PHAL, p. 195, f.n. 3.) 

Isila was another seat of government in the Deccan 
ruled over by a Mah&m&tra. Isila is not yet identified, but 
may havei)era the ancient name of Sidd&pura. 

Thera Bakhta was sent as a missionary to Vanav&sl for 
y _ the spread of Buddhism there (Mv., Chap. 

XH). During the Buddhist period as 
also afterwards, Northern Canara was known as Vanav&sl. 
Aooocding to Dr. Buhler, it was situated between the Qhats, 
Tnngabhadia and Barodft. The Sisanavaxhsa (p. 12) also 
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refers to a country called Vanav&s! which, however, is identical 
with the country round Prome in Lower Burma. 

According to the Sarabhahga J&taka (Jftt., V, p. 132) it is 
a river near the Kavittha forest. The 
***^*"’od!v^****” Godavari is considered to be one of the 
holiest rivers in Southern India, and had 
its source in Brahmagiri situated on the side of a village called 
TVyamvaka which is twenty miles from N&sika. 

The river Narbuda is referred to in the Kakkata Jataka 
XT j. XT u (Jat., II, p. 344) as well as in the Gitta- 
N«m.dSorN«b«d». JStali (J5t., IV, p 392). It 

rises in the Amarakantaka mountain and falls into the Gull of 
Cambay. 

In the Samkhapaia Jataka (Jat., V, p. 162) we are told 
that the Maihimsaka kingdom was near 
**”**’cMdSta***^ — Mount Candaka. It is stated that the 

Bodhisatta built a hut of leaves in the 
Mahimsaka kingdom, near the Mount Candaka, in a bend of the 
river KannapannS., where it issues out of the lake Samkhap&la. 
It is the Malaya-giri, the Malabar Ghats. 

Ghanasela southern country in the kingdom 

of Avanti is the Ghanasela mountain 

(Jat., V, p. 133). 


Hills, Caves, etc.— 
Candaka. 


The Da^dakarafifia is mentioned in the 
Pariw, Pomto and Milindapafiho (p. 130). According to 
Joa^lea — Danda- -.r -p* ^ n ^ 

ksrafifia. Pargiter, it comprised all the forests 

from Bundelkhand to the river Krishnfi.. 
It is referred to in the Milmdapafiho (p. 130). According 
EsiincKrafifia ^ Cunningham, the 01ihg§.rafiQa lay be- 
® tween the God&vari river on the south- 


west, and Gaoliya branch of the Indravati river on the north- 
west (CAGI., p. 591). According to Rapson, however, it was 
between the Mah&nadI and the God&vari. (Ancient India, 

p. 116) 
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The PrS<cya country lay to the east of Madhyadeda, but as 
o , . the eastern boundary of the Madhyadeda 

onanged from time to time, the western 
boundary of the Pracya country consequently diminished. 
According to Vadistha, Baudhayana, Manu, and the Kurmavi- 
bh&ga, the Pracya country lay to tiie east of Pray&ga. But 
according to the Kavyamlm§.ms§., it was to the east of Benares 
(‘ Varanasy&h paratah Purvadedah *), while according to the Com- 
mentary on the V&tsy&yana Sutra, it lay to the east of Anga. 

According to the Buddhist tradition recorded in the Maha- 
vagga and Divyfi.vad£na, the western boundary of the Purva- 
deto shrinked still more ; and extended to Kajahgala (Maha- 
vagga) or Pundravardhana (Dvd.). According to Yuan Chwang 
as well the western boundary of the Eastern country extended 
up to Pundravardhana. 

The Samantap&sadika (pp. 96-97) telb us that Asoka 
requested by King Dev&nampiyatissa of 
*** Ceylon sent a branch of the Bodhi-tree to 
Ceylon. It is said that Asoka from P&ta- 
liputta taking with him the branch, crossed the Ganges by boat, 
and then traversing the Vinjh&tavi, reached T&malitti, a great 
seaport town of the time. It was from this port that the 
branch of the Bodhi-tree was taken to Ceylon on a sea-gomg 
vessel. Tkmahtti is modem Tamluk. It was formerly on the 
mouth of the Ganges. It is now situated on the western bank 
of the Bupnarayana, formed by the united stream of the Silai 
(SUkwati) and Dalkisor (Dvarikedvarl) in the district of Midna- 
pore. T&malitti (Mahtthiyaka) is also referred to in the 
Ceylonese Chronicles (Dv., p. 28 , Mv., p. 93). 

In the Mah&vamsa we find a reference to the kingdom of 
y Vanga and of its King Slhabahu. Slha- 

b&hu’s son Vijaya transplanted a new 
kingdom in Lank& or Ceylon. In the Milindapafiho (p. 359) 
wo read of sailors going on boats to Vanga. The Vanga tribe is 
also mentioned in tfa« Mah&vagga of the Anguttara Nik&ya 
(I, p. 213). There is a doubtful mention of the Vanga tribe in 
the Aitareya Brfthmapa. But it is probable that the name 
tjpasena Vang&ntaputta had something to do with the Vanga 
kingdom. In the IKpavamsa (p. 54) the reference is to Vanga, 
i.e., the Vanga tribe or people and not Vafiga. 

Vanga is, however, identical with modem Eastern Bengal. 
It did not stand as a name for the entire province as it does 
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Vardhamanapnra is referred to in the Dipavamsa, p. 82. 
- It is the Vardhamfina or Vardham3.na* 

Var am napura. i,hukti of later inscriptions, and is identi- 
cal with modem Burdwan. 


According to the Mahavagga, Kajahgala formed the west- 
Kajangala boundary of the Puryadefia. It is 


the Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo of Yuan Chwang 


and is to be located somewhere in the RS.jmahal district. It 


IB the Kayangala of the Commentary on the Eamapalaoarita. 



CHAPTER VI 


BSveru 


CEYLON, BURMA AND OTHER FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

In the Bfiveru Jataka (Jat., Vol. HI, p. 126) we find a 
reference to a kingdom named Baveru. 
Conot^, there existed a trade 

***** ***■ relation between B&veru and India. The 
journey was through water. Bfi-veru is 
identified with ancient Babylon. 

Some of the Theris whose verses are preserved in the 

_ . . Therigatha were born in the city of 

ama va i. Hams&vati. The names of those theris 

are : Dhammadinna, UbbiriyS. and Sela (Therl G.C., pp. 15, 53, 
61). It is difficult to identify Hamsavati with any known 
locality in India though it is generally known that there was a 
place somewhere in India. There was also a city of this name 
in Lower Burma, and the city is said to be identical with Pegu 

The thera Mahinda, son of Asoka the Great, was instru- 
mental in spreading Bud^lhism in Lanka- 
dlpa. The Dipavamsa, the Mahavamsa 
and other works give a history of the kmgdom of Lanka It is 
modem Ceylon. 

The theras Sot?ia and Uttara are said to have propagated 
Buddhism in Suvannabhumi, which is 
identical with Lower Burma (Pegu and 
Moulmein Distnots). According to the Sasanavamsa (p. 10) 
Suvannabhumi is Sudhammanagore, that is, Thaton at the 
mouth of the Sittaung river. 

Tambapapni is mentioned in Bock Edicts II and XIII of 
TambaDMin' Asoka OS One of the Prachamta deiias 

^ ■*' along with Coda, Pandya, Satiyaputta, 

Keralaputta and the realm of Amtiyako Yonar&ja with which 
Asoka was in friendly relations. Dr. Smith, however, identifies 
the word to mean not Ceylon but the river Tamraparpi in 
Tinnevelly (Asoka, 3rd ed., p. 162). But the more correct 
identification is Ceylon which was meant in ancient times as 
Pfirasamudra (Gk. Paisesimunda, Ind. Ant., 1919, pp. 195-96) 
as well as T&mraparnI (Gk. Taprobanc). Ceylon was converted 
by an Asokan mission headed by Mahinda. 

Asoka maintained friendly relations not only with Oylon 
and the Tamil powers of the South but also with kings of 
coimtries outside India. They were Antiochus Theos, King of 
Syria and Western India (Amtiyako Yonar&j&), and even with 


LankSdIpa. 


SavaneabhQmi. 
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the kings and neighbours to the north of the kingdom of 
Antiochus where dwelt four kings named severally Ptolemy 
(Turamayo), Antigonos (Amtikini), Ma^ (Maga or Maka), and 
Alexander (Alikasudara). Ptolemy Philadelf^os was King of 
Egypt, Magas was King of Cyrene in North Africa, Antigonos 
Gonatas was King of Macedonia, and Alexander was King of 
Epirus (Rook Edict XIIl). Some think (J.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 
943 fi.) that Alikasudara of the Rook Edict XIII is Alexander of 
Corinth, son of Craterus and not Alexander of Epirus. 

Anur&dhapura is mentioned in the Dipavaihsa (pp 57, 
. ,,, 68, etc.). It was the ancient capital of 

Anur»dh.pura. Ceylon, but it is now in niins. 

Naggadipa is mentioned in the Dipavamsa (p. 65). It 

was probably an Island in the Arabian 
Naggadipa. ^ 

Dvaramandala is mentioned in the Mahavamsa (p. 77). 

It is near the Cetiyapabbata mountain 


DvBraman^ala. 


(Mihintale), east of Anuradhapura. 


The Pulindas are mentioned as a barbarous tribe dweUmg 
Pulindaa country inland between Colombo, 

Kalutara, Galle and the mountains (Mv., 
Geiger, tr., p. 60, note 6). 

Ambatthala is mentioned in the Mah&vamsa, p. 102. It is 

1 immediately below the Mihintale moun- 

Ambatthala , . n i 

tarn, Ceylon. 

Besides these, there are a number of references to count- 
ries and places of Ceylon of lesser importance. They have 
all been noticed and identified in Geiger’s translation of the 
Mahavamsa. 

Kaly&ni, a river in Ceylon (J&t., 
Vol. II, p. 128). It is modem Kfelani- 
Ganga. 

KadambanadI is mentioned in the Mahfivamsa (p. 66) 
Ko/iAmK whereas the Dipavamsa refers to the same 

river as Kadambaka (p. 82). It is identi- 
cal with the modem Mai watte -oya which flows by the ruins of 
Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 

(Mahavaihsa, p. 258) — It is the modem Kirinda-oya in 


Rivera, Lekee, Tanka, 
etc. — KalyBni. 


Karinda Nadi. 

Gambhira Nadi. 
Ion. 


the southern province of Ceylon where is 
located the Panjalipabbata. 

(Mahavamsa, p. 66) — It flows seven or 
eight miles north of Anuradhapura, Cey- 


Gk)uaka Nadi or 
Honaka. 

MahSgangB. 

Ceylon. 


(Mahavamsa, p. 290) — It is the modem 
Kalu-oya river in Ceylon. 

(Mahavamsa, p. 82) — identical with 
the modem Mahawasliganga river in 
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(DipaTamsa, p. 
DighavSpi. 
(Mah&vamsa, p. 
KSlavKpj or KalivSpi. 


TissavSpi. 


Ceylon. 

Forests, Momitoliis, 
etc. — Malaya. 

(Dlpavamsa, p. 
Abhayagiri. 
(Dlpavamsa, p 


(Dlpavamsa, p 
Cetiyapabbata. 


26 and Mah&vamsa, p. 10) — It is probably 
the modem Kandiya-Kattu tank in the 
eastern province of Oylon. 

. 299) — It wasibuilt by King Dh&tusena 
by banking up the river Kalu-oya or 
Gonanadl. 

(MahEvamsa, p. 160) — It is a tank near 
Mahag&ma, Ceylon. 

(MahS-vamsa, p. 324) — It is the modem 
Minneriya, a tank near Polonnamwa, 

(Dlpavamsa, p. 60 and Mahavamsa, 
p. 69) — It IB central mountain region in 
the interior of Ceylon. 

101 and Mahavamsa, p. 275) — It is outside 
the north gate of the mined city of Anu- 
radhapura, Oylon. 

. 89 and Mahavamsa, p. 102) — It is the 
northern peak of the Mihintale mountain, 
Ceylon. 

. 84 and Mahavamsa, p. 130) — It is the 
later name of the Missaka mountain, 
Oylon. 


vam8”^.^"orSSa- It IS the modem Mihintale mountain 
kapabbata (Mahs- east of Anuiadhapura, Oylon. 
vamsa, p. 101). 

(Dlpavamsa, p. 69 and Mahavamsa, p. 126) — It stretched 
„ between Mahameghavana where now the 

an anavana. Mahavihara stands, and the southern 
wall of the city of Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 

^ , , (Mahavamsa, p. 10) — It stretched south 

Uidilmeghavu.. Anuradhapura. 


Mab&meghavana. 

Oylon. 


Gsti as Artmas Vital- (Mahavamsa, p. 172) — It was situated 
raa, et^Ak^’ Ceti- the summit of a rook not very far from 
ya.’ the Cittalapabbata monastery, Oylon. 

^ _ . (Mahavazhsa, p. 107) — It was situated 

PathamaCetiya. eBAtein gate of the city of 

Anuradhapura, Oylon. 

mi-- (Mahavamsa, p. 324) — It was a vihAra 

^®P““*v*»ra. in 'Anuradhapura 

_ , _ ... (Mahavamsa, p. 172) — It was located in 

TiaaamahSvihara. Oylon, north-east of Hambantota. 

^ . ... (Mahavamsa, p. 322) — It was situated 

near the Abhayagiri dagoba in AnurAd^- 


ThapftTKma vihlra. 


Tusamobfivihara. 


J etavanavihSra. 


pura, Oylon. 
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Besides these, there are a number of references to cetiyas, 
&r&mas, vih&ras, forests, mountains, rivers, tanks, etc., of Ceylon 
of lesser importance. They have all been noticed and identified 
in Geiger’s translation of the Mahlvamsa. 



APPENDIX 

A note on the Getiya in the Buddhist Literature ^ 

The word * oetiya * has been used in the Buddhist Lit- 
erature in more senses than one. ‘ Getiya ’ (sans. Caitya) in its 
most common sense has come to mean a ‘ shrine ’ associated 
with Buddhism; but the word in its original use was not 
exclusively Buddhist, for there are references to Brahmanioal 
and Jaina Cetiyas* as well. Thus the word must have been 
originally used in the sense of any sacred spot or edifice or 
sanctuary meant for popular worship. Later, in Buddhist 
times, the word came to be used as a most general term for any 
Buddhist sanctuary. 

The Digha NikS.ya informs us that the Buddha dwelt at 
the Ananda Gletiya in Bhojanagara and there he addressed the 
Bhikkhus on the subject of four great authorities (cattaro 
mah§.padese).^ While dwelling m this shrine, the Master gave 
religious instructions to the assembled Bhikkhus thus, 'this is 
Slla (conduct), this is Samadhi (concentration), this is Pafifii. 
(wisdom)’, etc.* The Ananda (Detiya referred to above was a 
shnne where the Bhikkhus used to assemble to hear the 
preachings of the Buddha , it may, therefore, possibly mean a 
vihara or a monastery. Elsewhere the same authority refers in 
detail to another Getiya, the Gapala. The Buddha one day 
went to the Gapala shrine to spend the whole day, and Ananda 
followed him. To him he said, ' Oh Ananda, Ves3>li is beauti- 
ful and beautiful are the Udena, Gotaznaka, Sattambaka, 
Bahuputta, Sarandada, and C&pala Cetiyas’.^ Besides these, 
the Divy&vadana mentions two other Gaityas (Cetiyas), the 
Gautamanyagrodha and Makutabandhana.® It is d^cult to 


1 Published m Studia Indo-lranii-s, Ehrengabo fUr W. Qeiger, 1931. 
(Geiger Commemoration Volume) but reprmted here with slight modifioa- 
tiona. 

S Id the Pitakas, Cotiya means a popular shrine unconnected with 
either Buddhist or Brahmanical oeremomol, sometimes perhaps merely a 
sacred tree or stone, probably honoured by such simple ntes as decorating 
it wiUi paint or flowers (Ehot, Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. 11, pp. HI- 
TS). Jaina Cetiyas are not as big as the Buddhist but in other respects 
the Jaina shnne resembles the Buddhist very strongly. (Stevenson, 
Heart of Jainism, p 280). In Sansknt the word Cetiya (Caitya) means a 
tomb, or an altar, and a stOpa or mound which is also called dagoba from 
Sanskrit dehagopft (Mitra — Bodhgaya, p 119) 

8 DN., 11, p 123. 4 Ibid , II, p. 126 

8 Ibid., II, p. 102. These are all pre-Buddhistic Cetiyas (P&li Diction- 
ary by Rhys Davids and Stede, p 104). 

8 Dvd., p. 201. 
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aacertain what kind or kinds of oetiyas these were ; but it ia 
striking to note that most of them were denoted to com- 
memorate a name or a relic. The Gautama-nyagrodha caitya, 
it is possible to imagine, refers to a nyagrodha tree shrme 
which was worshipped by Buddhist devotees. We have 
abundant references of tree worship in Buddhist art and lit- 
erature. On the railings of the B&rhut stupa, and on the gate-way 
of the Safichi stupa, we have relics representing sacred trees being 
worshipped by the people; and nyagrodha is the tree under 
which Gotama attained sambodhi (enlightenment) . The Makuta- 
bandhana oetiya must likewise refer to a sacred spot where the 
head-gear band or the lock of hairdress of the Buddha after he 
had cut it off with his sword was placed, and which had thus 
attained a sanctity. In the early days of Buddhism when the 
worship of any image of the Buddha had not yet been sanctioned, 
it had been the custom to worship objects — the Bodhi tree, 
locks of hair, foot-prints, Dhamma-oakka (wheel of law), the 
alms-bowl or the like that had once been associated with him. 
In fact on the rails of the Barhut stupa, there are reliefs 
representing these objects being worshipped by the people. 
The Makutabandhana Cetiya is referred to in the Digha Nik&ya ^ 
as belonging to the Mallas. Every tribe and janapada had 
cetiyas or sacred shrines of their own which they were required 
to honour, worship and support. The Mahaparinibbana Suttanta 
of the Digha Nikaya informs us thus : ‘ The Vajjians will surely 
prosper as long as they honour, esteem, revere and support 
Vajjian shrines (Vajji-cetiy&m) in town or country’.^ The 
Buddha while staying at the Sirandada oetiya at Ves&ll taught 
the Vajjians the seven conditions of welfare.* The S&randada 
cetiya thus seems to be a vihara or monastery of the Vajjian 
tribe. The Makutabandhana oetiya* had probably the honour 
of having been the sacred spot where the body of the Master 
was burnt. For the Digha Nikaya asserts, ‘ the object of the 
gods is to carry the dead body of the Blessed One to the 
Makutabandbana, a oetiya of the Mallas, where the body of the 
Master will be burnt.’* The same authority refers to the 
Capala cetiya in detail, and relates how here the Buddha 
thwarted an attempt of MSra, and also rejected the rest of his 
natural term of life consciously and deliberately.* It seems 
that the Capala oetiya was a vihara shrine ; and our assumption 
seems to be a correct one when we find a mention of the same 
shrme in the Divy5,vadana which informs us thus : ‘ the 
Master asked Ananda to go to the Capala shrine where the 


1 DN., II, p 160 

2 Ibid , II, p 75; cf AN , IV, pp 16-17. » Ibid 

4 It IS a pro- Buddhistic Cetiya (P.T S. Dictionary, p 104) 
6 DN.. II. p 160 

« Ibid., II, pp 113-14; of. UdSna (P.T S.), p. 64 


7 Dvd , p 207 
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Bhikkhus were dwelling and the Buddha also directed him to 
have all those members assembled in the assembly-room of the 
monastery (Upa8thfiinaB§.l&). That the S&randada oetiya referred 
to above cannot but mean a vih&ra is clear from a reference in 
the Ahguttara Nikaya^ wherein it is stated that the five 
hundred Licohavis once assembled there when a talk arose 
amongst them about the getting of five jewels which cannot be 
easily got in this world. 

From a reference in the Samyutta Nik&ya,^ it seems that 
the Bahuputta oetiya of Vesaii was a vihara or monastery. 
The Buddha was seen seated in this shrine which was situated 
midway between Rajagaha and Naland&. The Buddha lived 
for some time in the Gotamaka shrine at Ves&li and there he 
addressed the monks thus : * 1 shall teach Dhamma knowing 
it fully and 1 shall teach it with cause (sanidanam) and 
miracle (sapp&tihariyam ).^ The same shrine has been refer- 
red to m the Vinaya Texts* to mean an open shrine, pro- 
bably a tree. In fact it has been referred to as such by the 
commentator of the Dhammapada who writes that the Udena 
and Gotama cetiyas are call^ tree shrines (rukkhacetiyani). 
People being terrified, desirous of becoming frro from fear, and 
with the object of getting sons take refuge in these shrines.^ 
The two shrines have also been referred to in a passage of the 
Digha Nikaya.^ An Acelaka had taken upon himself seven rules 
of life One of his rules was that he would not go beyond the 
Udena shrine on the east of Vesali, the Gotamaka shrine on the 
south, the Sattamba (or Sattambaka) shrine on the west, and 
the Bahuputta shrine on the north. This passage indicates 
the position of these shrines or cetiyas at Vesali. The Mani- 
m&laka cetiya in Magadha, the abode of Manibhadda yakkha, 
where the Master dwelt for some time, also seems from its 
description to have been a vihara shrine ? The Aggalava cetiya 
also seems to have been a shrine of the same type.^ On another 
occasion the Buddha dwelt with the Bhikkhus at the Supatittha 
cetiya near the pleasure garden of Latthivana near Rajagaha, 
where Bimbisara, King of Magadha, came to invite him with 
the congregation of monks.® This oetiya must invariably have 
also been a vih&ra. 


1 AN , III, p 167. * SN , II, p 220. » AN., I, p 276. 

4 VT., (S.B.E.), II, pp. 210 foil. 6 Dh C,, III, p 246. 

• DN., Ill, pp. 9-10. 

* Puratthimena Ves&liyam Udenam nftma oetiyado tam nStikkamey- 
yaifa : dakkhii^ena VesSliyam Gotamakam nSma cetiyam taih n&tikkamey- 
yaiu : pacchimena Ves&byam Sattambadi nftma cetiyarn tarn nfttikkamey- 
yam : uttarena Vesfiliyam Bahuputtaxn nKma cetiyam taih natikkamey- 
yam ’ 

7 SN., I, p. 208. 

8 AN., IV, pp 216-17. Cf Dh. C.. Vol. Ill, pp. 170 ff. 

» VT,, I, pp. 130 S. 
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The Jatakas also refer to several cetiyas. Thus in the 
preamble to the Manikai^tha J&taka, reference is made to the 
Agg§>}ava oetiya^ where Buddha dwelt for some time and 
narrated to the Bhikkhus the Manikaptha, the Brahmadatta 
and the Atthisena J&takas.^ It seems from the context of the 
reference that the cetiya was something of the nature of a 
cave-dwelling or a vih&ra. But a most important reference as 
to the different kinds of cetiyas is made in the preamble to the 
K&lihga-bodhi JS.taka wherein the Buddha is said to have stated 
to Ananda that there were three kinds of cetiyas, cetiyas for a 
relic of the body, a relic of use or wear, and a relic of memorial. 
By the first was probably meant a stupa or dagoba ; by the 
second was meant any shrine that was built for worship of 
a bowl, a piece of robe or similar things, and by the third was 
meant any shrine to commemorate an incident or name. The 
preamble to the same J&taka states that in reply to a question 
of Ananda as to whether a cetiya could be made during a 
Buddha’s lifetime, the Buddha replied that cetiyas for a relic 
of memorial could be made when a Buddha would attain 
Nirvana; but cetiyas for a relic of memorial were improper 
because the connection depended on the imagination oidy. 
But the great Bodhi tree used by the Buddhas was fit for a 
shrine, were they alive or dead.^ Notwithstanding this injunc- 
tion with regard to commemorative cetiyas, there were never- 
theless cetiyas made for a relic of memorial of which instances 
have already been cited above. Cetiyas were made in respect 
of much more trifling objects too ; for instance, it is recorded 
that when Gotama had finished his bath just before he was to 
take the food offered by Sujata, hundreds of thousands of devas 
came to the river to pick up flowers m order that they might 
raise cetiyas over them and worship them.* These cetiyas 
undoubtedly refer to stupas. The Mahavastu refers to a 
Vahudeva Caitya which seems to be a cave-dwelling or a vihara 
shrme.^ The Apadana mentions two cetiyas namely, Buddha- 
oetiya and Sikhicetiya (pt. 1., pp. 72 and 255). Ilie Dham- 
mapada commentary refers to a shrine called Aggalava where the 
Buddha is said to have spoken about a weaver’s daughter 
who listening to the Master’s religious discourse was established 
m the fruition of the first stage of sanctification.* The same 
authority refers to a golden cetiya (Suvaniw cetiya) that was 
being bmlt for Kassapa Buddha who was endowed with ten 
potentialities. Members of the good families of Benares with 


1 It 18 a pre-Buddhistio oetiya (PSli Dictionary by Rhys Davids and 
Btede,p. 104). 

2 Jat., II. p. 282 : Ibid.. Ill, pp. 78, 361 

2 JSt.. IV, p. 228. * Mitra — Bodhgayfi. p. 30. 

B Law — A Study of the Mahivastu. p. 163. Cf. MahSvastu (Senart’e 
Ed.), Ill, p. 303. 
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oart-losbde of food came to the oetiya to do the work of 
labourers.^ The golden oetiya can only refer to a stupa shrine. 

In the Samantapi.si.dik9, (commentary on the Viuaya- 
pitaka), the Sisanavamsa, the Mahi,bodhivamsa, the Dathi.- 
vamsa, the Culavamsa as well as the Sammohavinodanl (the 
commentary on the Vibhahga) and the Manorathapuran! (the 
commentary on the Anguttara Nikiya) there are r^erenoes to 
a large number of oetiyas of Ceylon. The shrine which was 
built on the spot where the Theras first alighted in Ceylon is 
called the Pathama cetiya,^ which probably refers to a stupa 
or dagoba. A pious Samanera once put three stone slabs to 
form steps to the courtyard of an i,kisa oetiya (sky shrine) 
which probably refers to a tree or stupa shrine. The Buddha 
along with 500 Bhikkhus is said to have visited the Mahacetiya, 
Dighav&picetiya, and Kalyani cetiya * which probably refer to 
stupa or vihara shrines. The Thupirama cetiya which is a 
vihira shrine still exists. The same authority refers to a cetiya 
near Anur&dhapura where some Theras descended from the 
sky,® as also to a golden cetiya built by prince Uttara.® The 
golden shrine probably refers to a stupa which in Ceylon came 
popularly to known as a dagoba. The Kantaka cetiya was 
visited and circumambulated by Asoka before entering the 
city of Anur&dhapura ’ ; this cetiya in all probability refers to 
a stupa or tree shrine round which there must have been a 
pradaksina (padakkhina) courtyard. The Sammohavinodanl 
enjoins upon all visitors to a cetiya to go thrice round it and 
worship it.^ It is apparent from this statement that there was 
probably a passage of circumambulation round each shrine. 
The Sasanavaihsa refers to several cetiyas, e.g., the Pada 
oetiya,® the Ratana oetiya and a host of others, but it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the exact nature of these cetiyas. The 
Mah^bodhivamsa refers to the Dighav&picetiya and Sllacetiya 
(p. 132), which were visited by the Buddha before he went to 
the continent of India. The Mahaoetiya was also visited by 
Asoka where he saw a thera worshipping and saluting it with 
flowers (Samantapasidiki, Vol. I, p. 101). This great shrine 
acquired a great sanctity as it was saluted by a large number 
of monks every day in l^e evening. In fact salutation to the 
Cetiyas is a religious duty of a Buddhist. We read in the 
Sammohavinodanl (p. 292) that a thera who is free from sins 
salutes a great shrine. Even the sight of a shrine is considered 
to be huspicious (Sammohavinodanl, p. 348 : Cetiya dassanam 


1 Dh. C.. IV, p, 64. 

s MV., XIV, 44-46 venee ; Cf. SamantapSaSdikK, I, p. 79. 

8 MV., 22, vene 26. * SamaDtapisftdikS, I, p. 89. 

ft lUd., p. 79. ft Ibid., Ill, p. 544. 

7 Ibid., 1, p. 82. ft Sammohavinodani, p. 349. 

• 8V., p. 116. 10 Ibid., p. 91. 
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8&ttham). The D&th&vamsa mentions CCi}ama^ oetiya whioh 
must have referred to a stupa or dagoba ; for it is described 
therein to have contained within it an excellent golden casket 
in whioh had been plchoed the lock of hair of prince Siddhftrtha 
which he had out off with a sharp sword, and whioh had been 
taken by Sakka.^ The same authority refers also to the 
Kaly&m, Thupa, and Thuparama cetiyas of Ceylon.^ The 
Thupa oetiya nom its very name seems to have been a stupa or 
dagoba sh^e; whereas the Thupar&ma, again from its very 
name, was most probably a vih&ra shrine. In the Manoratha- 
puranl reference is made to two cetiyas, the Ak&sa oetiya (i.e., 
the oetiya erected by Inda, in the sky on the hair of the 
Bodhisatta cut off on the bank of the river AnomS.) and the 
Mah&oetiya worshipped by a minister.^ Both the shrines seem 
to refer to stupas or dagobas. The Culavamsa also refers to a 
large number of cetiyas of Ceylon. Thus it states that the city 
of Ceylon was once decorated up to the AmbathalS oetiya.* 
Elsewhere reference is made to the Mahgala oetiya to the north 
of which king Upatissa buUt a thupa, an image and a room for 
keeping the image.* Mention is also made of the Bahumahgala 
cetiya, the three great cetiyas,* the Amala oetiya,^ the Hema- 
valuka cetiya where an anointment ceremony was performed,* 
the Ratanavaluka oetiya where meritorious deeds were per- 
formed * and the Katana vail cetiya which was very extensive.^* 
Another oetiya is said to have been destroyed by the Daznilas.^^ 
It is difficult to ascertain exactly the nature of these cetiyas, 
but most of them, it seems from their contexts, were stupa 
shrines. 

That the cetiyas also referred to assembly halls as distin- 
guished from stupas and viharas is illustrated by extant rock-out 
Buddhist assembly-halls at Nasik, Bhaja, Karle and other 
places. These assembly -halls are stiU Imown as Caityas or 
Cetiyas. These halls are, in fact, rock-out caves of an apsidal 
form with a small dagoba or stupa at the end of the apse, 
in front of whioh there was the pillared hall for the assembly of 
worshippers. The viharas which were either rook-cut or struc- 
tural were rather of the nature of dwelling halls whereas the 
stupas were of the nature of a hemispherical, and later on, 
oylmdrical dome. 

Thus it is natural to take the term, oetiya as the most 
general name for any sanctuary whioh can well stand for a stupa, 
a vih&ra, an assembly hall, a tree, a memorial stone, a holy 


1 DSthBvaisss (B. C. Law’s edition), p 6. 
s Ibid., pp. 12-13. 

8 Mano^athapara^i, Sinhalese ed., p. 207. 

* CV., I, p. 6 (CetiyambathalB ySva nagaram sBdhu saijiya). 

6 Ibid., I. p. 14. * Ibid., 1. p. 27. 

7 Ibid., I, p. 63. * Ibid., I, p. 131. 

• Ibid., II, p. 388. 10 Ibid., II, p. 449. Ibid., II, p. 388. 
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relio or object* or pLaoe, or even an image. In fact, it may 
mean any shrine, particularly associated with Buddhism, of 
any character constructed for purposes of worship or honour, or 
esteem and regard. Kern is, therefore, right in saying that all 
edihces having the character of a sacred monument are Caityas, 
but not all Caityas are edifices.^ 


1 Eem, Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 91. Eliot thinks that in Bud- 
dhist tunes the Cetiya became a reliquary or cenotaph generally located near 
a monastery and surrounded by a passage for reverential ciroumambulation. 
(Hmduism and Buddhism, Vol. II, p. 172.) QrCnwedel and Burgess, on 
the other hand, think that the term, caitya is applied to a monument or 
cenotaph, and in a secondary shnne to a temple or shrine containing 
a Caitya or dh&tugarhha. The Caityas or dagobas, Obey think, are an 
essential feature of temples or chapels, there being a passage for circum- 
ambulation round the Caitya or cetiya. According to them the term Caitya, 
however, applies not only to sanctuaries, but to sacred trees, holy spots 
and other religious monuments (Buddhist Art in India, pp. 20-21). K. C. 
CSulders in his P&h Dictionary (p. 102) means, by the term cetiya, a 
religious buildmg or shnne, a temple, a thupa or Buddhist rehc shrine, a 
sacred tree or a tomb. Cetiyangana means an open courtyard round a 
cetiya. Cf . the P.T.S. Dictionary * Cetiya ’, p 104. 




INDEX 


Abhayagin, 72 
Abhayagin dagoba, 72 
Aciravati, XVII, 36, 30, 42 
AfghaniBthan, XXI. 

Africa, North, 71 
AggB^ava, 46, 77 
Aggidatta, 8, 17 
Ahiochatra, 18, 19 
Ahogangfi. pabbata, 40 
AirSvatl, 36 
AjStasattu, 4, 6. 10. 11 
Alakfinanda, 39 
Alasanda, 61 
Alexander, 71 
Alikaaudara, 71 
Alinas, 61 
Alwar, 19 

Amarakantaka hills, 64, 67 
Aznar&vatl, 62 
AmbSlakavana, 44 
Ambalatthikft, 15 
AmbSlivana, 44 
AmbasandS, 23, 42 
Ambatthala, 71 
Ambavema, 44 
Amin, 18 
Amtiyako, 70 
AnSthapip^ika, 6 
Andhakavinda, 11, 23 
Andhapura, 24 
Andhavana, 44 
Andhradesa, 62 
Andhras, 33, 66 
Anga, 2, 7. 10, 49 
Anga-Magadha, 8 
Anga Vairocani, 7 
AAjana, 66 
Afijanavcma, 44 
Anoma, 36, 40, 66 
Anotatta, 42, 66 
Antaravedi, XX, XXI 
Antarvedi, 1 
Antigonos, 71 
Antigonos Gonatas, 71 
Antiochus Theos, 70 
Anupiya, 24 
Anupiya-ambavana, 44 
AnurKdhapura, 71, 72 
Aparagayft, 23 
Aparagoyftna, 2 
AparKnta, XX 
AparBntaka, 66 
Arabian Sea, 71 
Arakatapura, 61 
Arafijara, 40 

6 


Aritthapura, 61, 62 
Arnan, 37 
Asikanagara, 21 
Asinlla, 66 
AsitamasB, 66 
Asitafijana, 62 

A^maka, 21 [66, 70 

Asoka, xiii, xiv, xvi, 10, 26, 66, 62, 
AsokBrSma, 46 

Assaka, xv, xvi, 3, 4, 7, 21, 22, 40 

Assakanna, xvi 

Assakenas, 21 

Assam, xxi 

Assapura, 8, 24 

Atharvaveda, 3 

Atranji, 33 

Aumi, 36 

Avanti, XV, 3, 7, 22, 23, 50, 61 
Avanti DakshinBpatha, 22 
AyodhyB, 6, 23, 24 
Ayojjha, 23 
A-yu-te, 24 
Alavi, 24 
Ananda, 8, 74 
Ary&varta, xx, 1 

Babylon, 70 
Bachmati, 36 
BadankB Adrfuna, 42 
Bahadagojatira, 26 
Bandhula, 16 
Barabar hills, 64 
Baroda, 66 
B&gmati, 36, 37 
B^uda, 36 
BihukS, 36 
BAhumatl, 36 
BBranasi, 3, 7, 16, 36 
B&varl, 4, 21 
Baveru, 70 
Beluvag&ma, 25 
Benares, 1, 4, 69 
BengeJ, xxi 
Berar, xxi 
Betva, 36 
Bhaddiya, 26 
Bhagavanpur, 30 

lasas, 61 

Bhapdag&ma, 25 
Bharu, 26 

Bharukaooha, 56, 67 
BhKgB, 79 
Bh&galpur, 6 
BbSratavarsha, xvi 
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BhoMlulftvuitt. 46 
BhiM,86 
BhoiA oountiy, 62 
Bhoidukta» 62 
BhojanMara, 74 
lu>jM, 66 
Bhngu, 67 
Bhngukacoha, 67 
Bibikftnadikata, 25 
BimbwKra, 6, 10, 11, 76 
Bunbiflftrapun, 0 
Birbhum, 34 
Black Forest, xx, 1 
BodhagayB, 1 
Bodhi-tree, 69 
Brabmavaddhana, 3 
Budaon, 19 
Buddha, xiii, 3. 4 
BuddhagayK, xv, 26 
Buddhaghoaa, xiii, xvi 
Bundelkhand, 67 
Burha Bapti, 36 
Burdwan, 69 
Burma, xiv, 70 

Caitya, ae* Ottxya 
Cambay, Qulf of, 67 
Campft, 6, 7, 8, 16, 37 
Campftnagara. 6 
Campftpura, 6 
Cauara, South, 66 
Candabh4g&, 42 
Candaka, 67 
Gape Gomorixi, xviii 
OfthUpabbaia, 27, 37 
CMum&, 28 
Ctvala, 41, 66 
Cedi-viahaya, 16 
Getirattba, 16 
Oetiya, 2, 41, 74 ff 

Bahuputta, 46, 74 
OApIla, 46. 74, 76 
DIgbavKpi, 78 
Gotamaka, 46, 74, 76 
Qautamanyagrodha, 74 
Kaly&^I, 78 
Ka^taka, 78 
Mahl, 78 

Makutabandhana, 74, 76 
llarkata-hrada-tfra, 47 
Pathama. 72. 78 
RatnftTali, 79 
Sattamba, 46, 74, 76 
Slrandada. 74, 76, 76 
Sns, 78 
Bavanpa, 77 
ThCpKrtma, 78 
Udana, 46, 74, 76 
Vabtidmra, 77 


Cetiyapabbata, 71, 72 
Ceylon, 6, 8. 70, 72 
Northern, 63 
Ohaddantft, 36, 42 
Chambal, 19 
GhandabhBgK, 66 
Chatravatl, 18 
ChSrumatf, 36 
Chikakole, 66 
Chitiyaon, 37 
Cho^aa, xvi 
Chorae, xvi 
Cikula, 67 
Cinarattha, 27 
CiB-Satlej States, xxi, 49 
CitrakGta, 39 
OittakGta, 40 
Cittala, 41 
Cittalapabbata, 72 
Cochin-China, 7 
Coda, 70 
Coimbatore, 65 
Cojarattha, 63 
Colombo, 71 
Corapabbata, 41 
Connth, 71 
Craterus, 71 
Cutoh, XXI 
Cyrene, 71 

Dabha, 26 
Daddarapura, 24 
Dakkbl^agl^, 43 
Dakkhinaginvihara, 47 
DakkhiqiJcuru, 17 
Dakkhinfipatha, 4, 44, 48, 60 
DakshinakoscJa, 23 
Dakshiuftpatha, xv, xix, 3 
Dakahm&pathav&sl, 66 
Dalkisor, 68 
Damilarattha, 63 
Damiias, 63 
Dandagula, 64 
Dapd<^A forest, 3 
DandakahiraAfia, 41 
Dapdakappaka, 6 
DaMakaraAfia, 44, 67 
Dap()akaa, 66 
Dantapura, 7 
DasSrna, 26, 26 
Deccan, 62, 66 
Devadaha, 28 
DevSnampiyatisaa, 68 
Dhabala, 36 
DhammapSlagftma, 26 
Dhanakatiha, 62 
Dhnmela, 36 
DlghavSpi, 72 
Dn^advatl, 18 
Du^^vittha, 66 
Drtraki, 60 



l>vlrMnftpjdft, 71 
Dvftrikaivari, 66 

Eder, 68 
Egypt, 71 
EkaofilB, 26 
EkasSlB, 26 
Ei^i, 86 
Epirus, 71 
Erakaooha, 26 
Etwedi, 24, 33 

Fa-Hien, xv 
Farokhabad, 18 
Fatehgarh, 33 
Furru^abad, 19 
Fyzabad, 24 

GaggarB, 8, 37 
Gaggarfipoklcharapi, 7, 37 
Galle, 71 

Gambhiranadi, 71 
Gai>dak. 30, 37 
„ Ghota, 37 
QandhamAdana, 37, 41 
Gandh&ra, xvi, 3, 26, 49, 60 
Gangs, xvii, 1, 36, 36, 42 
Ganga-yamunB, xix 
Ganges, xx, xxi, 36, 38, 39, 48 
Ganjam, xxi 
Gautama, Buddha, xvui 
Gays, 8, 23, 26 
Gayfi>4iRia, 41 
Ghanasela, 67 
Gharwal, 89, 42 
GhSgi, 37 

GhositSr&ma, 17, 47 
GijjhakQta, xv, 9, 38, 41, 42 
GifijekkSvasatha, 47 
Ginbbaja, 8, 9 
Qinbraja, 8, 9 
Ginnagara, 58 
Ginyek hUl, 41, 42 
Gimar, 68 

GodSvari, 4. 21. 22, 48. 60, 64, 67 

GogrS, 37. 39 

Gokarpa, 36 

Gk>la, 63 

Qomeda, xvi 

Go^aka nacU, 71 

Gorakhpur, 36, 37 

Gotama, xv, 41 

Gbtama Buddha, xvii 

Gujarat, xxi 

Gula, 68 

Haliddavasana, 27 
Hambantota, 72 
HamsSvat!, 70 
HastinSpur, 19, 24 


HastinSpura, 39 
HatthigSma, 16, 27 
Hattbipura, 24 
Hatthisutta, 4 
Hazara, 61 
Hazaribagh, 34 
HimSUya, 19, 49 
Himavanta, 38, 40, 41, 42 
Himavemtapadesa, 27, 43 
Hiagula, 69 
Hir^iflavail, 37 
Hira^yavalM, 14 
Hwisemg, xiv 
Hyderabad, xxi 

loohSnahgala, 27 
loohSnangalavanaaaiyia, 44 
Ikkhumatl, 33 
IndakSta, 42 
IndasS^, 42 
IndrasilS oave, 31 
IndrSvatl, 67 
InsonptioQ — 

Allahabad Pillar. 61 
Behistun, 60 

HSthigumphS, 21, 22, 34, 48, 61, 
64 

On the Nigliva pillar, 29 
Rummindei pillitf , 29 
Shorkot, 52 

Isadheira, xvi 
Isigili, 9 
Isigilipassa, 42 
Isi^ 66 
Isipatana, 26 

Isipatana MigadSya, xv, 4 
1-tsing, XIV 

Jambu, xvi 

Jambu^pa, xvi, xvii, xviii, 2, 17 

Jaoakpur, 31 

JanasthSna, 57 

JantugSma, 27, 37 

Jatilaa, 17 

JayS, 36 

JStiyavana, 45 

Jetavana, 33, 44, 47 

Jetavanaloka, 37 

JetavanavihSra, 72 

JIvaka, 11 

Ka-ohu-wen-ki-lo, 2, fn. 1, 28, 69 
Kadamba, 42 
Kadambanadi, 71 
Kaddamadaha, 37 
Kslani-GahgS, 71 
KaUash, 39 
Kajangala, 8, 28, 69 
Kakanthis, 37 
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KalcutthB, 37 
KalandakanivSpa, 45 
Kaluig&ma, 62 

KftlingS, zv, xvi, 7, 34, 63, 04, 65 

Kalinga war, 10 

Kalingapatam, 65 

Kalingarattha, 65 

Kalutra, 71 

Kaly&pi, 71 

Kamboj, xvi 

Kamboja, 3, 26 

KammAssadhamma, 17 

Kcunpillanagara, 19 

KampiUarattha, 19 

Kafioana, 65 

Kandiya-kat^, 72 

Kankhal, 34 ' 

KankhArevata, 6 
Kannamu^dA, 38 
Kal;;L^amul;ldaka, 42 
Kanoj, 33, 36 
KapilAhvayapura, 28 
Kapilapura, 28 
Kapilavastu, zv, 6, 8, 28 
KapUavatthu, 3. 8. 13, 24, 28, 29, 36, 
45 

KappAsiyavanaaaoda, 45 
Karmdanekdl, 71 
Karle, 79 
Kamal. 18 
Kasergode, 66 
Kashmir, 49 
KSsi, 2, 3, 6, 7, 21 
Kama, 37 
KAAmIr, xvi 
KAsmira, 52 
KaseapakarAma, 47 
KauAAmbT, 16 
Kausiki, 30 
KAveri, 63 
KAvinpattana, 63 
KayaDgaia, 69 
KAkamdi, 27 
KAlAgin, 42 
KAlakArAma, 47 
KAlakavana, xx, 1 
KAlaailA, 42 
KAlavAlagAmaka, 27 
KAlavApi, 72 
KAligahgA, 39 
KAlinadl. 33 
KAlmgAra&fia, 67 
KAmpilya, 18 
KAilt^pura, 66 
KAravika, XVI 
Kebuka, 37 
Kedka, 39 
Keralaputra, 63 
Keralaputta, 63, 70 
Keeaputta, 30 
Ketakavaaa, 45 


Ketumati, 37 
Khm^i^agiri, ziv 
Khande^, 66 
KhSnumatl, 9 
KhAravela, 64 
Khema, 38 
Khemavati, 30 
Khomadusaa, 28 
Khujatimduka, 27 
KhuraxnAla, 59 
KimikAlA, 37 
KirAtas, 33 
KisAgotaml, 6 
KolAbA, 62 
Kolanagara, 32 
Kolkai, 65 
KonAgeunana, 29 
Konkon, xxi, 66 

Kosala, 2, 3, 4, 6, 13, 17, 31, 33, 61 
Kosala, Dakkhipa, 6 
Kosala, Uttara, 6 
Kosam, 35 

Kosambi, 15, 17. 23, 35 
Kosika, 42 
Kosiki, 37 
Kotigama, 15, 28 
Krakuceindra, 29 
Krauilca, xvi 
KnshnA, 44, 67, 67 
KritamAlA, 65 
Kudawa Nadi, 36 
Kukkura, 42 
Kukkutapabbata, xv 
KukkutarAma, 47 
KumAra, 64, 66 
Kumbhavatinagara, 3 
KunAla, 38 
Kun^ad^iAnavana, 28 
Kuraraghara, 22, 23, 42 
Kuru, 3 

Kuru country, 8 
Kurudlpa, 52 
Kurukshetra, 18, 40 
Kurus, 19 
Kusa, xvi 

Kusinagara, zv, 26, 37 
KusInArA, 3, 14, 15, 16, 28. 37 
KOtAgAra, 13 
KQtAgAraaAlA, 38. 47 


La-fa-ni grove, 29 
Lambaoulaka, 3 
Langa, 64 
LankA, 63, 69 
LaakAdipa, 70 
Lalthivana, 45, 76 
LA^uattha, 57, 58 
LAnguiiya, 65 
laoc^avis, 10, 12, 13, 76 
Lumbim, 29, 45 
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MaoalagKmakft, 31 
Maooha, 3 
Maoedoma, 71 
Madda-kucohi-migadSTa, 46 
Maddarattha, 63 
Madhura; ‘20, 21 
Madhyade4a, xx, 9, 48, 68 
Magadha, 2, 7, 10, 13. 23, 31, 48 
Magadhapura, 9 
Magadhaa, 9 
Magas, 71 
Mah&gaDgfi, 71 
Mah&k&la, 42 
Mah&koaaJa, 5 
MahSmatr, 22, 62, 66 
Mahftmfttra, 66 
Mahameghavaiu^a, 72 
Mahftnadi, xxi, 65 
MahfinSma, 14 
MahSpajApati, Ootaznl, 6 
MahArAshtra, xxi, 22 
MahAsAla, 2 
MahAsuliya, 34 
MahAvana, 13, 45 
MahAvana vihAra, 47 
MahAvamaa, xiii, xiv 
MahAvihAra, 72 
MahAwseligangA, 71 
Mahendra, Mt., 64 
Mahi, 38, 42, xvu 
MahilAdipaka, 67, 58 
Mahiiusaka, 67 
Mahinda, 8, 70 
Maisolos, 65 

Majjhimadesa, xiv, xxi, 1, 3, 22 

Makkarattha, 46 

Malabar, 63 

Malaya, 72 

Malayagin, 67 

Malla, 2, 16 

Mallas, 76 

Malwa, 22 

Malwatte-oya, 71 

Manadas, 66 

Manasakata, 36 

MandAmi, 39 

MemdAkin, 39 

MandAkinl, 39 

MandhAtA, 62 

Mangalapokkharapi, 38 

Manibhfl^da yakkha, 76 

Ma^ihirA, 72 

Mampabbata, 42 

Manisrohi, 36 

MaaoailB, 42 

Manu, XX, 1 

MaradAnka, 36 

Markata-hrada, 38 

Ma^, 66 

Matsyas, 19 

MathurA, 80, 21, 66 


MAhiaaati, zv, zvi, 7, 22, 62 
MAlina, 6 
MAnunya, 38 
MAtangaraflAa, 46 
MAthava the Videgha, 30 
Methora, 20 
MigasammatA, 38 
Mihintale, 71 
Miaaaka, 72 

MithilA, 6, 7, 12, 24, 30, 36 
MoggallAna, 34 
MohanA, 39 
Monghyr, 6 
MoranivApa, 45 
Moriyanagara, 29 
Muc^nda, 37 
Mukhalingam, 64 
Muzaffarpur, 12 
Mysore, xxi, 66 


Nagara, 31 
NagarahAra, 31 
Nagara vinda, 4 
Naggadfpa, 67, 71 
Naggaji, 60 
Naiffika, 67 
Namdmagara, 31 
Naada, 6 

NandamulappabhAra, 55 
Nandanavana, 72 
Nandavana, 46 
Nandgaon, 31 
Nandigram, 31 
Nang-go-lo-ho-lo, 31 
NarbadA, xxi, 16, 67 
NarmadA, 66, 61, 67 
Nasika, 67 

Navadevakula oity, 24 
Nawal, 24 
NAbhaka, 54 
NAbbapeuitis, 64 
NAdika, 32 
NAdikA, 16, 19 
NAgarl, 31 
NAgavana, 45 
NAgAvatl, 65 
NAgn, XIV 
NAlagAmaka, 31 
NAlaka, 31 
NAlakagAma, 9 
NAlakapAna, 6 
NAIamAla, 69 
NAlandA, xv, 31 
NAlika, 37 
NAaik, 67, 67, 79 
i^Atika, 32 
Nemiodhara, xvi 
Nepal. 37 
NerafijarA, 39 
Nerupabbata, 43 
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NewaUSi 
Nigliva, 30 
Nigliva pillar, 20 
Nigrodhirftma, 47 
NilBjanS, 30 
Nnava^L^a-kuBainala, 60 
Nimar, 22 
Nieabha, 66 

Oriaaa, xiv, xzi 


PBcInavainsa, 43 
Paisundi, 30 
Pakthas, 61 
Pafioftla, 3 

Dakkhipa, 18 
Uttara, 18 
PaflcBlas, 19 
PafiohSna, 38 
Pa^dava. 0 
Pafijalipabbata, 71 
Pazika<^S, 6 
Pftrasamudra. 70 
ParibbljakBrSma, 47 
Paaeneuli, 3, 4, 6, 13 
Paaenadi-kosala. 8 
PatKoSrB, 6 
Pathakftra, 38 
Patna, 8 
PBrndiyas, 65 
PB^dya, 70 
PBo^yaa, xiv 
Pfi^ini, 12 
PBnipat, 18 
PBripBtra, xx 
PBtcdigfima, 16 
PBtabputta, 10, 11, 43 
PBvB, 16 

PBvBrikambavana, 46 
Pegu, 70 
Peshawar, 40, 60 
Phalika, 43 

IHpphaliguhBpabbata, 43 
Pipphalivana, 26, 32 
PiprawB, 20 
Pithuda, 66 
Pithunda, 65 
Pitundra, 66 
PokkharasBdi, 4 
PotaU, 21 
Potana, 7, 21 
PotKiag^ra, 21 
PrabhBvatl, 36 
Pradyota, 11 
PraniodB, 36 

PrasrBga, xix, xx, 1, 3, 4, 36 
PrBcya, zx, xxi 
PrBoya country, 08 
Prithurishtra, 06 
Ptolemy PbiladalplUM, 71 


PubbBrBma, 47 
Pugar, 63 
Pulindanagara, 66 
Pulindas, 66, 71 
Pundra, xvi 
Pu^ijlras, 33 
Pup^avardhana, 2 
Pu^dravardhana, 31 
Punjab, xxi 
Pupphavatl, 3, 32 
PurikB, 65 
Purvadesa, 68 
Pushkara, xvi 


Rajatapabbata, 43 
Ramma, 3 
Rampur Deoriya, 32 
RathakBra, 38, 42 
Ratnavati, 36 
RatthapBla, 17 
RaweJpindi, 49, 60 
Rawai^rad, 64 

RBjagaha, 8, 6. 9, 15, 16, 28, 31, 33, 
38. 76 

Rajamafijari, 36 
RBjapura, 61, 64, 65 
R&jgir, 8, 41 
RBjmahal district, 69 
RBpti, 5, 23, 30, 36 
RBmagangB, 36 
RBmagBma, 24 
Rikahavanta, 65 
Rohanta, 38 
Rohibi, 38 
Roruka, 7, 69 
Rudra Himalaya, 42 
RudradBman, 68 
RudrSyana, 68 
Bunumndeif 30 
Ruxnmincfei pillar, 29 
BupnBrByaba, 69 
RupnBth, 66 


SadBnlrB, 30 
B^eth’Maheth, 6 
Saka, XVI 
Sakkara. 28 
Sakula, 88 
BalalagBra, 47 
Salalavatl, 2 
Blmbalpur, xzi 
Samkassa, 33 
Bamkissa, 20, 33 
Bamudra^pta, 61 
Samudr^Bla, 66 
Sankara. 36 
Santal Paragaoaa, 34 
BappaaobfikappahhBra, 43 
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Si^9ip 88 

Sarabhu, xvii, 86» 88, 42 

Saraasatl, 39, 42 

Saraswatl, xxi, 1, 18, 21, 49 

SarayO, 6, 6, 23, 36 

Sata^, 39 

Satakannika, 60 

Satiyaputta, 66, 70 

SattapapQiguhfi, 43 

Satyabhumi, 66 

Satyabrata-kshetra, 66 

Sauvira, 66 

Sftgala, 63 

SSketa, 6, 6, 16 

SKkya, 6 

SSlft, 4 

SElavana, 46 

Sfibndya, 33 

S&lmala, xvi 

SBmagftma, 28. 32 

Sfiflohi stOpa, 76 

Sfinu, xviii 

S&nupabbata, 43 

6inta, 36 

SSpugfi, 33 

BSnputta, 34 

SBtodika, 69 

SBtpute, 66 

SBvatthI, XV, 4, 6, 6, 10, 16, 19, 
36, 47, 49 

ShBhSbBd district, 26 
SelS, 70 

Senfipatigfima, 33 
Seng-ho-pu-lo, 24 
Senyfiputa, 68 
Setapabbata, 43 
Setavya, 6, 33 
Sew Bilk, 39 
Shahebguzij, 26 
Shorkot, 62 
Slha, 14 
SihabBhu, 68 
SIhaladipa, 67, 68 
SlhappapBta, 42, 66 
SIhapura, 24, 68 
SikhaodI, 66 
Silai, 68 
Silakflta, 72 
Sriavatr. 28 
Simball, 39 
SimsapBvana, 46 
Sindh, 66 
Sindhu, 42, 66 
Sindhu-SovlradeBa, 8 
Sineru, xvi, 43 
SirmuT, 39 
Sirpur, 61 
Sittaung, 70 
SIvapura, 62 
Sivi,26 

Skandagupta, 68 


Sobhavatl, 83 
Sonapat, 18 
Song-yun, xiv 
Sot^vatinagara, 16 
SrfivaBtJ, 28 
Sripura, 61 
Stnr&jya, 68 
Sudarsanapura, 22 
Sudaasana, xvi, 3 
Sudhamxnanagara, 70 
SujBtB, 77 
Sttkhimatt, 16 
Sulakeahai^a, 36 
SumBgadhB, 39 
SumanB, 6 
SumsumBra hill, 26 
SumBumfiragin, 43 
SumsumBragirinagara, 33 
Sunakkhatta, 14 
Sundarikfi, 39 
Sunidha, 14 
Supatittha, 76 
SuppBraka, 67 
Surasena, 3 
Surundhana, 3 
Sutanu, 39 
SuvaI^^abhuml, 70 
Suvannagiri, 66 
Suvaoi;iaguhB, 43 
Buvaijuciiapabbata, 43 
Sovira, 68 
Syna, 70 

TakkaallB, 49, 60, 52 
TakshttinB, 49 
TamaaB, 66 
Tambapani;ii, 63 
Tamluk, 69 
TanaBuhya, 34 
Tapodfi, 9 
Tatai, 30 
Tauhva, 29 
Taxila, 4, 60 
TBmalitti, 69 
^ TBmralipti, xv 
TBmrapami, 70 
Thii^a distnot, 66 
TalavBha, 24 
Telingana, xxi 
Thaneawar, xxi, 18, 34, 48 
Thaton, 70 
ThGpBrfima, 79 
ThOpBrBma vihSra, 72 
Tidasapora, 53 
TUauia,29 
Tinnev^ey, 70 
Tirabhukti, 30 
TiasamahBvihBra, 72 
TissavBpi, 72 
Tiyagga^, 42 
Tora^iavatthu, 6 
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Tosali, 64 
Travaneore, zzi 
TrIve^!, 86 

TulSdhtrapabbata vihftra, 47 
Tungabha^a, 66 

UbbiriyS, 70 
Udayagiri, xvi 
Udlcya, xz 
Udraa, 33 
Ugganagara, 34 
Ohft, 40, 64 
Ujjain, 36, 62 
Ujjeni, 22, 47 
UUftoelS, 34 
Ukkattha, 6, 33 
Ukkatthanagara. 4 
Utkalaa, 33 
UlumpS, 28 
Unao district, 24 
Upaka,4 

Upasena Vang&ntaputta, 68 
Upatisaa, 79 
UpatiBSi^ma, 34 
Upavattana, 46 
Urai 3 rur. 63 
Uruvelakappa, 14 
Uruvilva, 33 
Usloftri, 34 
Usiradhaja, 2, 34 
Udragiri, 2, 34 
Uskabaaar, 29 
Uttarakosala, 23 
Uttarakuru, 17, 62 
Uttare^afioftla, 24 
Uttaripatha, xiz, 3, 48 

Vaidiia, 36 
Vaigai, 66 
Vaigi, 21 
Vairftt, 19 
VaisAil, 12. 26, 46 
Vai4yaaagara, 36 
Vaiji, 3 
VajjiB, 10 
Valabh&mukha. 60 
Valabhi, 66 
Vamsa, 3 
Vadiaadhara, 64 
VadDias, 16 


VanavBsI, 66 
Vanga, 60 
Vangas, 33 
Vabkapabbata, 11 
Varaka, 31 
Vara^avati, 3 
VardhamKnapura, 60 
Varendra, 22 
Vasaedcara, 11, 14 
VaaumatT, 0 
Valukarfixna, 47 
VebhSra, 0, 43 
Vedisa, 36 
Velugftma, 23 
Velukaijitaka, 46 
Veluvana, 28, 43 
VenuvagSma, 36 
Vepulla, 0, 43 
Verafija, 36 
VerafijS, 4 

VesSli, 9. 13. 15, 24, 47 
Vessanagara, 35 
Vetarapi, 40 
Vethadipa, 25 
Vettavati, 35, 40 
Vidarbha, xv, xvi 
Videha, 7. 30. 35 
VidhavS, 40 
VidisS, 36 
Vijaya, 66, 68 
Vijayanagar, 66 
Vinasana, xix, xz, 1 
Vmataka, xvi 
Vindhyas, 1 
VmjhBtavi, 46 
Virfitanagara, 10 
ViB&kha Mig&ram&tB, 6 
VisBninB, 61 
VitariasK, 42, 66 

W&ghli, 66 
WengangB, 61 

YamunB, xvii, xi^, 1, 20, 35, 37, 40, 

42 

Yavamajjhaka, 36 
Yona, 66 
Yonaka, 66 
YonarijS, 63, 70 

Yuan Cbwang, xiz, zv, 68, 61, 64 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 
The following books and papers should be oonsulted : — 

1. GayS. and Buddha-Gay§. by Dr. B. M. Barua is a 

masterly production on the subject. It is a great 
improvement made on Dr. Rajendialala’s Buddha- 
Gaya. In it the section dealing with GayS. in 
Buddhist Literature should be read by every 
scholar interested in Buddhist history and geo- 
graphy. 

2. Ahga and Campa in the P&li Literature by B. C. Law 

published in the J.A.S.B., N.S.. Vol. XXI, 1926. 

3. Notes on Ancient Ahga or the District of Bhagalpur 

by Nundolal Dey, J.A.S.B., N.S., Vol. X, 1914. 

4. Taxila as a Seat of Learning in the Pali Literature 

by B. C. Law published in the J.A.S.B., N.S., 
Vol. XII, 1916. 

5. Data from the SumahgalavilS>sin! by B. C. Law 

published in the J.A.S.B., New Series, Vol. XXI, 
1926— Geographical references. 

6. Geographical references in the Bodhisattvavadana 

Kalpalata published in the Mahabodhi Journal, 
September, 1932. 

7. Geographical references in the Mahavastu otherwise 

Imown as ^ Geographical Glimpses ’ published in 
the Supplement to my * Study of the Mahavastu,’ 
pp. 16-17. 


Page 

Incorrect 

Correct 

xiii. 1. 19 

. . are . . 

is 

xiv. 1. 49 

. . It-sing 

I-tsing 

xvi. 1. 1 

. . by the time 

by the time when 

XX. 1. 31 

.. to 

upon 

3. 1. 29 

. . four . . 

three 

6. 1. 16 

. . besides 

besides those 

48.1. 1 

.. is 

are 

48. 1. 12 

in .• 

from 

68. 1. 32 

. . transplanted 

colonised 

75. 1. 23 

. . their 

its 

76. 1. 23 

. . they were 

it was 
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